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“THE archaeology and ethnology of the Texas Indians have 
] been almost wholly neglected by the state and people of 
Texas and by the federal government, as well. This fact, 
considering the interest taken in like matters in other states and in 
progressive parts of the world generally, is quite remarkable and 
requires some explanation before the subject of this paper can be 
properly dealt with. Furthermore, no museums or institutions of 
learning in this country or other lands have made any investigations 
worth while in Texas in either field. 
The neglect of the field by the federal government is to be 
accounted for doubtless on two counts. In the first place, when 


Texas came into the Union, she was an independent nation. She 


entered by a treaty made with the U.S. government and the treaty 


left to Texas the ownership and control of all public lands in the 
state. With the possession of public lands went the control of all 
Indians on those lands. Indian problems in Texas after 1848 were 
therefore state problems. It followed naturally that the federal 
government took no interest in Indian problems of any sort within 
the state. Later agreements between the state and the federal 
governments, together with the sharp wars waged upon Indians in 
Texas, led to many Indians being transferred or driven from Texas 
to New Mexico or the Indian Territory, and in these regions they 
passed of course under federal tutelage. Some were driven by the 

1 Read before the American Anthropological Association at the Baltimore Meeting, 
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Texans into Mexico and dismissed from mind. The few that re- 
mained in Texas, now only about seven hundred in number, have 
continued under state control. At present they are taken no special 
notice of by state authorities and are on the same footing before 
the law as whites. The Alibamu Indians, of Polk county, number 
about two hundred and stiil have their tribal organization, which 
the state does not in any way recognize. The remaining five 
hundred are without tribal organization, so far as the writer knows, 
and are known as Indians only because they report themselves as 
such to the census enumerators. 

Then again, to get together an adequate account of Texas 
Indians it is necessary to go back to the old Spanish and French 
mission and governmental records. These, until recently, have 
been largely in the church and state archives of Mexico, Spain, and 
France, and have not, therefore, been very accessible. So large is 
the mass of letters and official papers in the state and church 
archives in Mexico, in which are to be found the sources of South- 
western history, and so, the first descriptions of Texas Indians, that 
it has been and still is an Herculean task to sift it and to get out 
the essential parts. 

The Anglo-American element of Texas has never taken any 
interest worth mentioning in Texas Indians, except in a hostile and 
negative way. The Indians, after the establishment of the Saxon 
settlements, were dealt with by the colonists from the United 
States, and by the citizens of the state later, in a manner quite 
English. They were always thought of as unteachable savages, 
feared when they were comparatively strong and regarded as a 
nuisance under all circumstances. So there were no Indian prob- 
lems in Texas except the problem of killing or driving out the natives. 
The result was that virtually all Indians in the state were either 
killed or driven into Mexico, New Mexico, or the Indian Territory. 

The exception to this general statement is to be found in the 
efforts of Sam Houston at establishing a kindly, conciliatory policy 
towards Texas Indians. He had lived for years among the Chero- 
kee before coming to Texas and was always and everywhere the 


champion of the Indians against unjust encroachments of whites. 
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He advocated, in the days of the Republic of Texas, the establish- 
ment of reservations for the Indian population, with schools and 
efforts, generally, at education and conciliation. He was opposed 
in his plans for the Indians by Lamar, who had come from Georgia, 
where he had witnessed the notorious struggle between the white 
settlers of that state and the Cherokee, the latter backed by the 
federal government. Lamar had become embittered and pre- 
judiced against Indians, as a consequence, and in Texas advocated 
their extermination or expulsion from the regions desired by the 
whites. This policy fell in with the temperament and mood of the 
Anglo-Americans and prevailed. The inveterate wildness of the 
Comanche and Apache, together with their eagerness to get the 
white man’s horses and the resultant perpetual horse stealing, for 
which they were notorious, would have made a kindly handling of 
them almost impossible, even if early Texans had been gentle in 
temperament and eager to teach and civilize a backward people. 
This was far from being the case. The early Texans were, generally 
speaking, among the hardiest and most ruthless of the American 
frontier type and horse stealing was among them the greatest 
possible crime regardless of the race or other qualities of the thief. 

Even Houston was compelled to make war repeatedly on the 
Comanche; and the Apache had been, from the earliest white 
contacts with them until they were utterly broken, the “veritable 
Ishmaelites of the plains,”’ to use Bolton’s phrase. The French 
and Spaniards, whose Indian policy in the Southwest was generally 
one of peaceful penetration and trade, or of mission settlement and 
civilization by teaching, could never make friends of nor arrive at a 
permanent peace with either. 

‘he result was, not only wars of extermination against the 
Indian while the latter was a menace, but an utter indifference, 
until recently at least, to everything Indian. 

The Texas State University, the University of California, and 
the Library of Congress have been working jointly, in recent years, 
at getting out of Mexico copies of the manuscripts that bear upon 
Southwestern history. Each institution gets a copy of every 


manuscript obtained. Incidentally much that concerned the 
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Indians has been brought out in these documents, but ethnography 
should have been represented with history in all efforts at getting 
manuscripts out of Mexico. 

Dr. Bolton, of the University of California, has put together 
the accounts of Texas Indians, which he has come across in his study 
of Southwestern history, to make the historical introduction to his 
two volume work entitled ‘‘Athanase de Mezieres.”’ 

This introduction constitutes the best published account, to 
the present time, of the Texas Indian tribes. In this account kin- 
ship, language, and confederation relations are dealt with, but 
there is very meager discussion of Indian culture and manners. 

Brief accounts of Texas Indian tribes and groups, written largely 
by Swanton and Bolton, are to be found in The Handbook of Amer- 
ican Indians' and Dr. Swanton’s monograph entitled ‘‘ Linguistic 
Position of theTribes of Southern Texas and Northeastern Mexico’” 


deals with some of the language problems. 


Texas Indian archaeology, as stated, has never been system- 
atically investigated by any institution or authority whatsoever. 
The facts which the writer is able to set forth in the following ac- 
count of Indian remains in Texas, he has gathered in his travels 
over the state, by personal observation, by inquiry of reliable indi- 
viduals—some geologists of the State University and of the former 
State Geological Survey, some railroad engineers, some amateur 
collectors of Indian relics, son.e simply intelligent private citizens— 
and, for the last five years, by meager personal field labor mainly 
near Austin. 

The state may be divided, for purposes of this account, into 
five districts, each of which will be dealt with in turn, beginning 
with the easternmost. 

The east Texas district comprises the pine forest area from the 
Sabine river to, generally speaking, the 96th parallel. The soil is 
generally red ciay, covered with sand or vegetable mould and the 
whole region is covered with heavy forests of pines and hardwoods. 

1 Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1907. 


2 American Anthropologist, N.s., vol. XVII, pp. 17-40, I915. 
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Throughout this region are many Indian mounds made up of 
red clay and sand, and varying in size from a few inches in height 
and ten feet across to twenty-five feet in height—the writer knows 
of one that high, others may be higher—and fifty to seventy-five 
feet across. As many of them are covered with large trees, they 
are not always easily recognized and many large ones may exist in 
this region that have not yet been noted. 

The smaller ones often cover circular pits of various depths to 
as much as two feet and were doubtless sites of earth lodges, 
which being partly constructed underground, required less labor 
and material for superstructure. 

The larger ones often contain skeletons, clay pots, and flint 
implements. Near Rusk, five skeletons were found in one, which 
was cut through in excavating for a railway. These were twenty- 
five feet beneath the surface of the mound. Each skeleton was 
prone and in the circle of the left arm of each was an earthen jar. 

Most of these mounds are of a-fairly symmetrical, conical shape; 
some are irregular in form. They are very numerous, according 
to Bolton, along the Red river above Texarkana. They are usually 
near streams, large or small, and an eye practised in erosion efiects 
can pick them out by the fact that they often occupy positions 
which make it impossible for them to have been formed by erosion. 

There are underground chambers reputed to be of !ndian origin 
in a clay and rock bluff near Jacksonville, but as this is in a region 
of one time intensive Spanish mission activity, the writer feels sure 
that they are of Spanish origin. The retaining walls of stone within 
the earthen chambers are of too high a quality to have been made 
by undirected Indians. 

The second region consists of the immediate shores of the 
Gulf and its inland bays, including the tide waters of the creeks 
and bayous. Here are found immense beds of shells of the oyster 
and other shellfish. These beds are often ten or more feet in depth 
and in places extend along the banks and shores for miles. The 
shell is often used for dressing highways and ballasting railroads, 
so extensive are the deposits. A railroad e1 gineer of repute told 


the writer that, in excavating shell for railroad building, he often 
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found arrowheads, axes and other Indian artifacts. None of these 
has ever been investigated, so far as the writer knows, by an anthro- 
pologist. 

The third district consists of the prairie black land region of 
the state, lying between the east Texas timbered region and the 
edge of the Edwards plateau, in the south, and the Grand Central 
plain, in the north. This plain, the northern portion of which is 
called the Grand Prairie, is separated from the elevated plateau 
to the west, in the southern part, by the Balcones fault, running 
from Del Rio by San Antonio to Austin and, from this point north- 
westward, around the west edge of the Grand Prairie, by an erosion 
escarpment which runs forty miles west of Fort Worth to the Red 
river. Fort Worth, Austin, and San Antonio are all on the western 
edge of this plain. 

In the northern portion of this black land region of ‘rolling 
prairies,’ Indian relics of all kinds are rare except on the western 
edge near the rocky escarpment, and along the rivers that run across 
the prairie from west to east. The writer grew up on a black land 
farm in Hunt county and never found an Indian arrowhead in all 
his youth. 

In much of this region there is no flint for making weapons or 
tools. Furthermore, hunting by primitive man, without horses, 
in such a region could not have been very profitable. In the south- 
ern portion of this district, below Austin, the land is somewhat 
more broken and flint is abundant, so that artifacts of flint are 
numerous. The more broken nature of the country, together with 
the presence of cactus and chaparal, made hunting easy and profit- 
able. 

Along the line of the Balcones fault, between the black land 
prairies and the limestone region of the Edwards plateau, are 
numerous mounds and great numbers of artifacts. Out of this 
fault come up numerous great springs, some of which are the sources 
of considerable rivers, as the San Marcos, at San Marcos, and the 
Comal at New Braunfels. From this fault to the west the lime- 
rock contains numerous flint nodules and flint deposits, in flattened 


disk-like form, much of it ideal for making flint implements. This 
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limestone region of low hills is covered with juniper, live oak, cat- 
claw, and other scrubby trees and shrubs, which afforded shelter 
and food for game. At the same time it afforded an ideal cover for 
the hunter and wood in abundance for his fires. The Indian tribes 
of central Texas who, it seems, had never developed any agricuiture 
worth while to the time of the white man’s coming, found the region 
of the fault line a hunter’s paradise and undoubtedly clung to it 
continuously and existed in larger numbers near it than elsewhere 
in the central regions. 

Near the springs that come out of the fault, and along the 
streams crossing it, are numerous Indian mounds, which the writer 
has explored to considerable extent, and which will now be described 
in detail. 

There are four of these mounds in a line along the bank of a 
small creek near Round Rock, twenty miles north of Austin. 
These are typical and a description of them will suffice for all of the 
kind. 

The writer has explored one of these mounds carefully and has 
moved more than half of the materials in it, 

The one explored was about three and a half feet high, forty 
feet in diameter, the short way, by fifty-three the other way, and 
was of a rounded spherical shape. 

Its contents were: 

1. Small pieces of angular sharp-edged lime rock which showed 
signs of fire. 

2. The black earth of the region in small attenuated quantities 
and mixed with soot. 

3. Soot and occasional pieces of charcoal. 

4. Many pieces of broken flint, slivers, and rejects from the 
manufacture of flint implements. 

5. Large quantities of snail shells of the genus Bulimulus. 
Some of these were pierced with small holes suggestive of necklaces. 

6. Many flint artifacts consisting of: 

a. Arrowheads. 
b. Spearheads. 


c. Axes. 
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d. Scrapers. 
e. Drills. 

7. One flat discoid skin polisher or muller stone of a quality of 
stone not found in the region. 

8. On the ground at the bottom of the mound, numerous large 
slabs of limestone laid more or less as if they had been placed beside 
bodies that had been buried. The resulting spaces resembled rude 
sarcophagi, but no skeletons were found in them. In the center of 
the mound was a rectangular box of such slabs extending from the 
ground through the top of the mound. This box had been dug into 
and cleaned out by the owner of the land on which the mound is 
located, his curiosity having been aroused by the projecting slabs. 
He told the writer that the contents of the box were identical with 
those of the rest of the mound except that he had found many 
arrowheads within the box. 

9g. A few fragments of bones, some of which may be human, but 
they were so fragmentary that the writer could not identify them 
positively. 

Mounds of this type, always made up mainly of broken lime- 
stone, and, in parts of the west, containing no soil whatever, exist 
in great numbers from the Balcones fault line westward into New 
Mexico, and from the Panhandle into Mexico. There are many of 
them in western Travis county, near Austin, and literally thousands 
of them in the state altogether. The rock materials may vary with 
the nature of the rock outcrop of the region. In sandstone regions 
they are of sandstone. 

The general contents of the mounds force the conclusion that 
they are largely kitchen-middens in origin. Limestone slabs were 
probably placed about fires to keep the fire together and for cooking 
and boiling water. After being heated a few times, a rain would 
cause them to break into small fragments that were no longer 
serviceable. These were then thrown back in a heap and new 
slabs placed in and about the fire. To the heap was also added the 
rejects and fragments from the making of flint implements. 

As the mounds grew they would naturally serve excellently for 


burial places, and undoubtedly some of them were so used. One 
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nearly complete skeleton was found in a mound near Liberty Hill, 
Williamson county, by Dr. Carr Mankin, and the writer has heard 
of human bones found in othér mounds. 

The fourth district consists of the region from the Balcones 
fault and the edge of the Grand Prairies to the Pecos and the New 
Mexico line. This region is characterized almost throughout by 
the mounds just described but in the far west they have an added 
peculiarity, viz., a central depression. Often the mounds in those 
parts are perfect circles with circular depressions in the middle, 
sometimes they are elliptical with a trench-like depression. This 
suggests very strongly that the stones and earth of the kitchen 
middens were used after sufficient accumulation, to make earth- 
lodges. The absence of earth and fine stone particles in these 
mounds would imply that the broken rock had been rehandled, 
which suggests further the idea of their having been used in making 
lodges. No other primitive house could have been so comfortable 
on the bleak plains, swept in winter by the sharp northers or bliz- 
zards, as the stone and earth lodge. The writer has not investigated 
these mounds in the far west but has had good first-hand accounts 
of them from intelligent residents and travelers in those regions. 

The fifth region, the Trans-Pecos, is characterized by the same 
mounds as those in the fourth district but has other features in 
addition. Throughout this region are found evidences of Pueblo 
influence in attenuated form. Metates, of various shapes, and 
muller stones are found, and the Mescaleromals,as the Mexicans call 
them, are omnipresent about the waterholes. These are rounded 
bullet-like holes, from three to eight inches across, and from a mere 
depression to twelve or more inches in depth. They were for grind- 
ing the mesquite beans into meal. Perfectly circular disk-like 
stones, three to four inches in diameter and from one half inch to 
two or more inches in thickness, and with faces sometimes convex, 
sometimes concave, are found throughout the Big Bend country. 
These were used sometimes for mullers and sometimes for polishing 
dressed skins. One was found in the mound explored at Round 
Rock but no metates have as yet been found in the region of central 
Texas. Furthermore, old settlers in Texas tell of having seen the 


Indians polish skins with round disks of coarse perous stone. 
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In this Trans-Pecos region are found dykes and banks that 
will almost surely prove, upon investigation, to be remains of old 
irrigation plants. One of these is reported by Dr. Udden, of the 
University of Texas. It is near a fault line in the Big Bend country, 
where a spring might have been in the past, though there is no 
water there at present. 

A ranchman in this region, Mr. J. C. Bird, of Alpine, reports 
also an extensive earthen ruin on a mesa top on his ranch, which 
may well prove to be an old Pueblo ruin. 

Numerous caves and cliff shelters in the deep cafions of this 
region have been used for resident and burial places. The writer 
has three skeletons taken from one cave on the Devil’s river. 

Upon the walls of these caves, and on the protected walls of 
bluffs and cliffs are numerous Indian drawings, incised with flint 
implements; also painted figures. These are found throughout the 
semi-arid regions of the Southwest. They should be studied and 
copied as soon as possible, because they are being mutilated by 
whites at present and many will soon be indecipherable. 

In an extensive cave in the Big Bend is found an elaborate map 

of the Rio Grande-Pecos-Devil’s River region. This map, not only 
indicates the lines of the rivers, but the fordable places for man 
indicated by human foot prints) and for horses (indicated by horse 
footprints), the trails across the regions, and hunting regions in 
which men on horseback are shown shooting deer with bow and 
arrow. A large drawing of the human hand, painted red, is on the 
bluff wall outside the cave. This find is reported by Mr. Wheeler, 
of the School of Economic Geology of the University of Texas. 

In the cafions of the Panhandle, Indian relics of various kinds 
have been found. The sheltered places in the walls of the Palo 
Duro and other cafions, as in the Southwest, were excellent shelters 
against rain, snow, and winds, and were certainly inhabited. 
Skeletons have been dug up in such places, showing that they were 
sometimes used for burial purposes. The writer has never been 
into this region, for purposes of investigation, and so knows little 
about the Indian relics there. 


The character of Indian relics found in Texas, over the surface 
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of the state, along the streams, about the waterholes and campsites 
and in the burial places described, vary in character so widely that 
they represent nearly all grades of Indian culture that existed in 
North American regions north of Mexico. Within a range of fifty 
miles of Austin have been found almost every type of arrowhead 
that could be devised of flint. Some are so tiny that it is hard to 
conceive how they were made, some so large that they merge into 
spearheads, which attain a length of eight inches. Many are so 
crude as to be hardly recognizable, some represent the art of chip- 
ping flint at its perfection. 

Within this radius are found axes, scrapers, and flint blades of 
almost every conceivable variety and size, except that only a few 
are polished or ground, so far as the writer knows. A cache of 
twenty-six blades, all now in the writer’s possession, was found in 
South Austin, buried in a circular heap, their sharpest points out- 
ward. They range in size from four by three and one-fourth 
inches to eleven by five and one-fourth inches. The chipping 
of these blades is of a coarse flake variety , but is deftly done, so that 
the blades are notable for their symmetry and beauty of form. 
This find is very comparable to one from Ohio, of thirty-six blades, 
now in the National Museum. The Ohio blades are all pointed at 
both ends; the Texas blades, excepting one piece, at one end only, 
the other end having an axe-like edge. 

Muller stones, hammers, rounded and circular, and disk-like 
stones hollowed out in the middle on either side by some sort of 
whirling apparatus, and possibly used in some such game as “‘chun- 
key,”’ which Catlin saw the Mandans playing, are found near the 
Balcones fault line and to the west. 

Scrapers, chisels, and flint knives are very abundant throughout 
central Texas and are found in virtually all of the limestone mounds. 

Nowhere between the Balcones fault line and the Pecos region 
has the writer found any evidences of the art of polishing stone or 
of pottery-making. Throughout this region furthermore, there is 
very little evidence of seed-grinding. In other words, there is 
little evidence of the arts that imply a relatively settled life, and 


doubtless the Indians that occupied this region lived almost ex- 
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clusively on the products of the chase at all times. Everywhere 
are scrapers and polishers which indicate an intensive interest in 
skin dressing. The few things found here, indicating a settled life 
and higher arts than those pertaining to hunting, the writer believes 
to represent sporadic instrusions of bands from the settled semi- 
agricultural regions of east Texas or from the Trans-Pecos. 

Of course the Texas field is very large, and complete explo- 
ration may bring to light many facts not known now and force 
the modification of any present views. It is a fascinating field of 
itself, and its importance is much enhanced by its position between 
the Mississippi Valley cultures on the one hand, and those of Mexico 
ind of New Mexico, on the other. It has been neglected too long 
ind should soon come in for its proper share of attention from those 


scientists interested in completing, as far as possible, the history of 
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ON THE PRINCIPLE OF ORDER IN CIVILIZATION AS 
EXEMPLIFIED BY CHANGES OF FASHION 


By A. L. KROEBER 


r . 
HE idea has no doubt often been held which the talente 
dogmatist LeBon voiced in the assertion that most social 
phenomena are expressible by nearly similar and presumably 


t The rise and fall of national arts and 


simple geometrical curves 
of national fortunes certainly seem to bear out such a conception, 
even though definite proof has apparently never been attempted. 
Historians frequently allude to the development and degeneration 
of a state, or of some aspect of its civilization, as if such sym- 
metrical growths and declines were familiar and normally recurring 
events; but they beware rather consistently from formulating thx 
assumption into a principle, or proclaiming it as an abstract and 
accurate law. 

If one considers the story of the Elizabethan drama from its 
stiffly archaic inceptions through the awakening in Greene and 
Marlowe, the Shaksperian glory, the slackening to the level of 
rletcher, Webster, Ford, and Massinger, to the close of the play- 
houses by the civil war, the picture of an even-sided curve rises in 
the mind. The masterpieces of the greatest member of the school fall 
in the first decade of the seventeenth century. His more prolix 
and less intense tragedies and comedies, and the plays of con- 
temporaries nearest him in achievement, precede and follow by a 
few years. Each quinquennium more distant from the culmination 
is marked by greater crudity in recession, more extended laxity in 
progression of time; and the total duration before and after the 
acme is substantially equal.” 

1 The Psychology of Peoples, London, 1898 (New York, 1912), page 12, footnote 

2 Ralph Roister Doister, published 1566; Gammer Gurton's Needle, 1575; Ly); 


wrote 1580-93; Greene died 1592, Kyd 1594, Peele 1598; blank verse in Tamburlaine 


1587; Shakspere’s first period, 1589-15904; Marlowe died 1593; Shakspere’s second 
period, 1594-1601; third period—‘‘Hamlet.”’ “Othello,” ‘‘Lear,”’ ‘‘ Macbeth 
235 
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If such a surge stood unique, it would be meaningless. But 
it is so often repeated in the history of aesthetics, that something 
of a generic principle must be involved. The classic French drama, 
that of Spain, of ancient Athens; the briefly great literatures of 
Rome, Portugal, and Germany; the so-called romantic poetry of 
England—even the minor stirring known as American literature; 
Italian art of the Renaissance; the Dutch and Flemish schools of 
painting; Greek sculpture—and, we might add, philosophy—each 
of these isolable movements has been traced through a similar 
course of origin, growth, climax, decline, and either death or petri- 
faction, analogous to the life stories of organisms. 

While however we are obviously hovering above a latent prin- 
ciple embodied in these phenomena, its expression in exact form, 
capable of successful application in the resolution of other events 
of human history, is difficult; chiefly because the variability of the 
phenomena is qualitative, whereas a workable law or deterministic 
principle must be quantitative in its nature. It would indeed be 
possible to assemble comparative ratings of the degrees of achieve- 
ment attained by each participant in any of these movements, to 
convert these ratings into numbers, and to trust to the averaging 
of opinions to efface, to a greater or less extent, the subjectivity 
of the individual judgments used. But such a procedure is too 
loose to promise much real advance of understanding. After all, 
it would rest on a series of composite photographs of verdicts as to 
qualities, and not on verifiable measurements. 

The field of political history is also rich in data that point in 
the same direction. As a boy it seemed to me possible to express 
numerically the relative strength and prestige of the several Greek 
city states at intervals of equal duration, and thus to outline sharply 
the varying course of Hellenic history; and I remember computa- 
tions actually entered in the attempt, which has very likely been 
made at one time or another by others. Everyone will recall in 
this connection the comment on the fall of Rome under Romulus 


1601-08; Jonson wrote chiefly 1598-1614; Shakspere’s fourth period, 1608-13; 
Webster's best plays, 1612, 1616; Beaumont died 1616; Fletcher died 1625; Ford's 


best plays, 1629-34; Massinger, first play 1620, died 1639; closing of the playhouses, 
1642. 
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Augustulus, whose name combined that of the founder and that of 
the exponent of the greatest success of the eternal city; and how, 
as at the laying of the walls first six and then twelve vultures flew 
overhead, the state grew, and then declined, for a total existence 
of an equal number of centuries. The anecdote is a play of sym- 
bolic fancy primarily, or perhaps a mnemonic device; but it also 
appeals dimly to a sense of historic necessity, of rhythmic in- 
evitability, such as the later middle ages were fond. of dwelling on in 
allusions to the wheel of fortune which revolved for nations as 
well as persons. 

There is no need of citing at length similar cyclical growths 
familiar from more modern times: the rise and flourishing and 
decay of Venice, Florence, Poland, Portugal, Spain, and Holland.' 
There are even cases of repetition, as of the acmes reached by 
France under Louis XIV, Napoleon I, and Napoleon III—the 
three crests themselves constituting an ascending and descending 
climax of a higher order. Lane-Poole, in his diagrammatic repre- 
sentations of the history of the Mohammedan chalifates and king- 
doms, although operating solely with the elements of geography and 
time, gives several figures that approach closely to a polygon of 
frequency or normal curve such as the statistical sciences employ.” 

Political fortunes have this advantage over the fluctuations of 
the arts: they are readily expressible, and with substantial ac- 
curacy, in such quantitative terms as square miles of territory or 
drachmas or pounds of tribute and revenue. On the other hand, 
they suffer, as a medium for analysis, through their complexity. 
Any one of a number of factors, or any combination of them, may 
make or unmake a nation: a change of political institutions, a 
military invention, an economic alteration, a new demand or 
utilization of natural resources, a wave of religious fervor. The 
resultant of these variables being a composite, would in many cases 
show little regularity. Then, too, where a concentrated political 

1 Compare Quetelet’s bold attempt in Du Systéme Social, 1848, to determine a 
normal duration of empires and cities. 

2S. Lane-Poole, The Mohammedan Dynasties, 1894. See especially “Growth” 


and ‘‘ Decline of the Ottoman Empire,"’ pages 190, 191; Mogul Emperors” on 
diagram facing page XxX. 
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organization has been achieved, opportunities are put in the hand 
of an occasional genius, or even of the man of unusual talent, for 
much more spectacular accomplishment, perhaps, than in the fields 
of artistic and intellectual endeavor. An Aristotle or Goethe needs 
predecessors, a Genghis Khan or Napoleon only a constellation. 

The fields of religion and society are not so open to these objec- 
tions, but suffer from lack of statistics. Census data are less 
common, except in the most recent years, than records of terri- 
tories and dynasties. In the matter of religion, also, they neces- 
sarily relate chiefly to its organizational aspects, which, being 
crystallizations, do not keep pace with inward movements, and 
change by distorting jerks instead of fluidly. 

Manufactured objects offer an approach which no other class of 
civilizational data presents: they can be accurately and easily 
measured. Yet often there are difficulties in this domain also. 
The series of articles preserved from the past are often insufficiently 
large, or from interrupted periods, or of uncertain date. Then, 
utilitarian pieces do not modify freely. Their purpose is likely to 
impose definite and narrow limits on their variability of form. A 
new material, or an added invention, may bring about a modification 
as sudden as it is radical; after which a new era of comparative 
stability ensues. Material objects whose chief end is ornament 
jewelry, for instance—are much more free from the last mentioned 
defect. Still more promising are decorative or semi-decorative 
things of which satisfactory illustrations are available in numbers, 
in plac of the concrete specimens themselves: articles of dress, for 
instance, as represented in fashion magazines. Such journals have 
existed for over a century; they are exactly dated; and they bring 
together in each volume a considerable number of examples to 
which rule or calipers can be applied without hindrance. That the 
actual wear of average men and women lags somewhat ineffectually 
behind the incisive styles of models or pictures, is immaterial. A 
knowledge of the course followed by ideals of dress is quite as valu- 
able, as a contribution to the understanding of civilization, as 
knowledge of real dress; and this both per se and as an exempli- 
fication of the processes involved. 
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FASHIONS IN DREss 

Twenty years ago the project of inquiring into the principles 
that guide fashion arose in my mind, and I went so far as to turn 
the leaves of volume after volume of a Parisian journal devoted to 
dress. But the difficulties were discouraging. Pivotal points 
seemed hard to find in the eternal flux: One might measure collars 
or sleeves or ruffles for some years, and then collars and sleeves 
and ruffles disappeared. One lady in a plate was seated, another 
erect, a third in profile, the fourth elevated her arms. If one took 
as a base the total length of the figure, coiffures fell and rose by 
inches from time to time, or were entirely concealed by hats or nets. 
] abandoned the plan as infeasible. 

In 1918 I renewed the endeavor, this time with less ambitious 
scope and greater readiness to seize on any opening. I decided to 
attempt only eight measurements, four of length and four of width, 
all referring to the figure or dress as a whole, and to disregard all 
superficial parts or trimmings. Strict comparability of data being 
essential, it was necessary to confine observations to clothing of a 
single type. Women’s full evening toilette was selected. This has 
served the same definite occasions for more than a century; does 
not therefore vary in purpose as does day dress, nor seasonally 
like street clothing. The material always remains silk, and there 
have been no totally new fundamental concepts introduced, such 
as the shirtwaist and tailored suit. The variations are therefore 
purely stylistic. And while this range promised to be perhaps 
somewhat narrower than those of certain other types of women’s 
wear, this was of little moment. If any principle could be deter- 
mined, it would apply a@ fortiori to the more changeable kiads of 
clothing. 

MEASUREMENTS 

The measurements made were the following 

1. Total length of figure from the center of the mouth to the 
tip of the toe. If the shoe was covered, the lowest point of the 
skirt edge was chosen. The selection of the mouth obviated all 
difficulties arising from alteration of hairdress. 

2. Distance from the mouth to the bottom of the skirt. This 
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equals the last measurement less the height of the skirt from the 
ground. 

3. Distance from the mouth to the minimum diameter across 
the waist. This serves as some sort of indication of the length of 
the ‘“‘waist”’ or corsage, that is, of the upper part of the figure. 
The true waist line of the dress has been disregarded. It wouid have 
been much more significant stylistically and probably shown more 
decided variations; but there are periods when it vanishes. When 
the waist line is visible and below the minimum diameter of the 
waist, the distance between the two was also noted. 

4. Depth or length of decolletage, measured from the mouth to 
the middle of the corsage edge in front. 

5. Diameter of the skirt at its hem or base. 

6. Maximum diameter of the skirt at any point above the base. 
In some cases this exceeds the diameter at the bottom. Ordinarily 
it is smaller, but in some instances nevertheless definitely visible: 
that is, the skirt swells, constricts, and flares again. This diameter 
did not prove a generally useful measurement. Whenever it 
could be taken, the distance from its middle to the mouth was also 
recorded as a supplementary datum. 

7. Minimum diameter .« the region of the waist. 

8. Width of shoulders, or more accurately, width of the decol- 
letage across the shoulders. In the earlier years of the period 
covered, the upper edge of the dress frequently passes below the 
point of the shoulder, across the uppermost part of the arm, as a 
bertha or slight sleeve. In such cases the measurement was re- 
corded. Of recent years, the corsage often really ends under the 
arms, being held up in appearance by straps over the shoulders. 
Here it seemed best to measure the distance between the straps. 
When however the strap is pushed off the shoulder to fall loosely 
down the arm, or is wholly wanting, the present measurement had 
to be omitted. 

Ten figures were measured for each calendar year, the first 
ten suitable for measurement being taken from each volume, so 
as to ensure random instead of subjective selection. Fashion 


journals of the middle of the nineteenth century contain fewer 
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illustrations than recent ones. It sometimes happened therefore 
that only seven or eight toilettes were represented in the numbers 
from the first of January until summer, when full dress styles sus- 
pend seasonally. In such cases the rear end of the volume for the 
preceding yéar was drawn upon to supplement the deficiency. 
An entry like 1857 is thus normally based on plates issued from 
January to March or April or May of that year, but occasionally 
would begin in December or even November of 1856. Even at 
that, insufficiency of material or oversight has resulted in a few 
years being represented by only nine sets of measurements. Un- 
fortunately also, there is scarcely a year for which ten illustrations 
could be found in each of which all eight measurements were re- 
cordable. A gown may be shown very completely in full face 
except for one corner of the skirt, which is hidden behind the chair 
of a seated companion. ‘The basal skirt width can often be pretty 
well guessed in such cases, and an estimate was generally made; 
but only actual measurements have been included in the averages 
discussed. If in the taking of the observations such a deficient 
figure had been passed over, the next picture might have indeed 
exhibited the desired skirt width, but failed to show two or three 
other features; and too firm an insistence on all eight traits would 
often have yielded only three or four instead of ten measurable 
illustrations in a year. For instance, there are periods when it was 
overwhelmingly fashionable to hold the forearmhorizontal, or to 
bring out the convexity of the bust by drawing it in semi-profile. 
In such years waist diameters are mostly obscured by the arm, and 
full shoulder widths very hard to get. The consequence of all 
these little circumstances is that the majority of the eight features 
observed are represented, year by year, by less than ten measure- 
ments, sometimes only by four or five. On the whole, preference 
was given to observations of the entire figure length, which was to 
be used as a norm for computations; and to the two next greatest 
measures, skirt length and width. For these, then, the series of 
data are fullest. 

It must be admitted that ten measures is not a very large maxi- 


mum from which to derive reasonably true averages in so variable 
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a thing as fashionable dress, where each design strives almost as 
keenly after distinctiveness as after conformity to the prevailing 
style. I was conscious of this slenderness of basis. But the 
measurements as well as the reductions to percentages and averages 
are time-consuming; and for a preliminary investigation it seemed 
wiser to obtain a comparatively long series of small groups of 
measurements than to operate with measurement groups of a size 
more reliable for averages but covering fewer years. Ten cases 
from each of seventy-five years would give a better surveying per- 
spective than twenty-five cases continued for thirty years; in 
addition to which the ten or approximately ten illustrations were 
rather readily obtainable, whereas it would have been _ biblio- 
graphically exacting to find twenty-five for most of the earlier years. 

The outcome vindicated the hazard. The smallness of the 
series is unquestionably the cause of many of the fluctuating irre- 
gularities that appear in the chronologically arranged results. But 
in the case of every dimension the irregularities are not so great 
as to prevent recognition of the underlying drifts and tendencies; 
whereas the period of these tendencies is mostly so long that they 
would have been very imperfectly determinable, and often not at 
all, within a compass of only thirty years. In fact it would have 
been desirable if the range of investigation could have been extended 
from 75 years to 125. The net result of a larger series of cases 
would therefore have been a probable smoothing and increased 
regularity of the plotted curves expressive of the course of fashion; 
and some segregation of the present irregularities into historically 
true ones and others that represent- only statistical inadequacy. 
But presumably nothing more would have eventuated from the 
increase of data 

I may here express my conviction that any farther quantitative 
investigations that may be undertaken as te the course of stylistic 
changes should be planned to cover if possible a period of from one 
to two centuries, whether they concern fashions of dress or of 


jewelry, silverware, or furniture. 
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Tue Data OBTAINED 

I began the measurements with the year 1844 for the reason 
that that was the first volume of a fashion journal which I happened 
to know to be accessible in New York city, where I then was. 
The journal was the Petit Courrier des Dames in the Avery Library 
of Columbia University. The broken set ended in 1868, and I was 
driven to the Public Library for continuation. Harper's Bazar 
was available here in complete file to the present, and in it were 
made the measurements up to 1908. The Parisian journal con- 
tained beautiful lithographs only, the American exponent of fashion 
woodcuts of a horribly crude kind; and I feared at first that the 
difference in mode of illustration would vitiate comparison, and 
render wasted the work already done. The American waists 
seemed at least a quarter thicker, and all of the proportions clumsier. 
Juxtaposition of the percentages for adjacent years however proved 
at once that the difference was only in artistic execution. The 
American draftsman fell as far short of his French colleague as the 
\merican designer was obviously doing slavish imitations of French 
models. In the same way the introduction, years later, of the 
zinc-engraved ink drawing, and then of the half-toned wash paint- 
ing, yielded an entirely new type of fashion plate without in the 
least affecting the fashions represented. 

Still more recently, half-toned photographs of living models 
suddenly made their appearance, and again I was disconcerted. 
Surely no dress worn on an actual human frame could be as extreme 
as the stylistically idealized pictures that had preceded. But 
again alarm was vain. Fashion journals are conducted to serve a 
definite practical purpose whose achievement their users can 
apparently gauge; and the reproduction, whatever its manner, 
must conform. The appended percentaged comparisons for several 
years are convincing as to the substantial unity of the data em- 
ployed. 

The chief constant difference of any consequence appears to be 
the diameter of the waist—dimension 7—which is greater in life. 
That is, draftsmen of fashion plates pinch this in beyond the cut 
of actual dresses; and that even when a thick waist is correct, as 


in these years from 1912 to 1917. 
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COMPARISON OF FASHION PLATES RESPECTIVELY DRAWN AND PHOTOGRAFHED FROM 


LIVING MODELS 


1g12 1917 
Dimension 
5 Dr 5 P D I D 
I 100 100 ) 0 100 100 
98.5 95 2 59.3 $06.3 90.9 
3 2 24.0 2¢ 24 2 24-5 
4 13.5 13 10.7 3.7 3 15.7 
5 25 29.5 32.7 3 00.2 49.9 
7 12.7 13.6 12.5 8 I I 
5 9.7 13.3 I I 12.2 


From 1909 to 1918, I had available volumes of Harper’s Bazar 
) 
in the Public Libraries of New York and San Francisco; and the 


fashions for 1919 are taken from the March number of Vogue. 


THE DATA FOR 185 1886, I910 
I 8), as defined; (9), distance from 1 to midd maximum diameter 
skirt; (10), distance from minimum diatr it waist to waist line or point 
ige; all in millimeters. Figures in pare: sar mat 
120 125 113 12 125 123 
(2 120 113 125 33 5 125 129 125 123 
3 30 29 31 3 32 33 3 29 
} i¢ 7 16 18 } 14 16 17 22 13 
IIs 147 142 140 I I 140 146 142 135 
- 145 136 142 145 

(9 9 10 10 9 
8 19 24 20 23 } 21 23 22 25 

10 14 14 13 8 10 15 
I 148 145 148 161 I 50 160 162 181 137 
2 142 137 144 158 15 152 155 171 130 
(3 2 4! 44 40 42 11 43 15 SI 38 

j 22 2 21 26 8 23 23 20 23 
5 70 59 $3 70 125 77 63 

(6 - 56 — 72 7 54 55 6S 
7 14 14 12 13 13 II 15 21 14 
(8 29 21 17 25 28 17 19 26 

(9 82 690 63 72 77 

10 14 16 S 
I 99 108 I12 105 110 120 113 116 118 124 
99 102 105 110 120 118 124 
3 25 20 31 28 28 30 26 30 26 32 
13 17 I5 II 21 12 13 18 
(5 30 32 52 50 25 34 9 31 34 (44) 
(7 12 II 14 13 14 15 12 13 = 14 
(8 10 - 13 r¢ 17 15 14 19 
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It is surprising how poorly equipped in fashion journals the 
greater institutional libraries of our largest cities are. For those 
interested in similar researches, I would recommend inquiry at 
theatrical organizations for data on dress, and files of manufacturers’ 
catalogues for industrial products. 

It has not seemed necessary to print my measurements in full. 
I append those of three years as samples. The complete manu- 
script data are at the disposal of anyone who may be interested to 
follow the matter farther. 

The absolute numbers were throughout converted into per- 
centage ratios to the length of the entire figure as it has been defined. 
The percentages for ech measure were then averaged for each year. 
It is these year percentage averages that are brought together in 
the appended summary tabulation, are plotted in the charts, and 


are throughout referred to in the discussion that follows: 


RATIO OF Dress DIAMETERS TO HEIGHT OF FIGURE 
Len Lengt Wicdkt W 
Dre etage Skirt Wa 
Is4 97-9 5 I4 7 5 20.3 
1845 97-5 7-9 14.1 5.4 
95.2 5.4 13.1 > 5.3 18.7 
7 95.4 5.9 14.5 64 8.8 19.¢ 
8 98 27.8 13-4 8.5 20 
9 97-9 28.7 13.3 8.4 20 
185 97-5 25.¢ 12.7 ( 8.2 .7 
1 98.7 29.4 13-9 61.3 8.4 1.2 
2 97. 27 14.1 70.3 8.3 21.4 
3 98.1 7-7 12.8 7 7-7 21.2 
4 97-9 27 14.1 79-3 5.4 20.¢ 
1855 98.2 27.9 13.3 83 9 21 
6 98.3 27-7 13-4 89.2 8.¢ 19.1 
7 98.4 20.7 13.9 86.2 9 19.¢ 
) 99.6 26.8 15.2 0.3 7. 18.8 
9 100 25.3 14.4 115. 7.8 18.2 
1860 90.8 24.8 12.3 107.1 7-0 15.1 
I 100 24.9 12.3 104.3 8 17.8 
2 99.6 24.1 13.2 96.1 7.6 17.9 
3 95.7 24.9 13.1 101.6 9 17.1 
+ 99-5 23-9 13.5 100.1 8.5 18.1 
1865 99.8 22.8 12.7 108.¢ 8.¢ 17.5 
6 99.8 22.4 12.5 99.7 8.2 15 
7 97-9 21.2 11.7 98.7 8.1 16.7 
& 08.5 22 12.7 88.4 9 160.1 
100 21.8 13.8 85.5 9 16 
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Average 


ength of 
Dress 

99.1 
99.3 
99.3 
99.2 
99.2 
100 

99.2 
098.7 
99 
98 


98.7 


97-7 
96.6 


096.9 


AMERICAN 


3 
Length of 
faist 
22.2 
22 
22.8 
24-5 
22.2 
22.2 
22-3 
23.6 
23.8 
24.8 
26.1 
27-5 
27.6 
6.2 
27-4 
27-3 
27 
27-7 
28.3 
28.7 
28.8 
27-4 
27-9 
25.0 
29-5 
29.7 
30.5 
30.5 
30.1 
32.6 
32.3 
30.3 
28.8 
28 

> 


26.1 
24.3 


24-3 
24.2 
24.1 
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Widtt 
Waist 
9.2 
9 
It 
10.1 
9-5 
10.4 
9.5 
8.7 
i 
5.9 
Q 
Q 
i 
8.5 
j 
8.6 
8.2 
Q 
5.9 
8.3 
5.3 
8.5 
9.2 
9.2 
9.3 
).2 
9.6 
84 
5.1 
9-3 
9-4 
9-9 
0.6 
9.9 
9.2 
9.5 
9.7 
10.9 
12.5 
11.7 
12 
13.2 
13.6 
13.9 
13.7 
12.6 
13 
13-4 
13.2 


1919 


16.8 
160.4 
16.7 
15.3 
I5 

17 

13.5 
13-7 
14.60 
I5 

TAT 
+ 

14.7 
15.3 
17.2 
14.4 
15.2 
14.7 
++ 
14.2 
3.1 
13.2 
13.5 
12.6 
1.3 
13.2 
15.2 
15.8 
11.9 
13-4 
13-3 
I! 

13 

14.8 
15.2 
11.2 
12.3 
12.9 
[2.1 
13 

12.2 
11.7 
12.2 
3-3 
15.2 
11.2 
12.3 
11.4 
10.0 
12.9 


» 
2 4 5 7 8 
I Width Width 
De etage Skirt 
1870 12 88 
I 13 74.9 
2 15 77.6 
3 13.8 84.8 
54.5 | 
1875 14.1 79 
¢ 13-4 84.7 
7 13-5 79.4 
5 14.5 79.9 
9 13.3 62 
1880 15.4 68.8 
I || 14.2 52.3 
2 12.7 56 
3 12.8 54-7 
90.4 13-1 52.2 
1885 97 14 
¢ 95.8 14.9 56.6 | 
7 95-5 12.9 59.9 
95-7 14.1 57.5 
9 96.6 13 51.5 
1890 97-3 14.1 50.2 
I 97-3 14.4 53-7 
2 97-4 13.4 51.1 
3 98.8 13 
98.2 14 55.5 
1895 08.7 14 60.7 ' 
6 99.2 14.3 68.2 
18907 99-9 O¢ 
8 99-8 14.7 53 
) 100 14.6 65.3 
1900 99-3 15.1 52.5 
I 99-7 12.5 604.8 
2 100 13.1 55.9 
3 100 15.2 50.4 
j 100 14 56.5 
1905 100 14.6 53-7 
6 99-0 16.2 50 
7 99.0 13.3 51.2 
5 99-3 49 
9 99-7 24.3 14.6 38.4 
I910 99.2 25.2 13.3 32.9 
II 98.0 14.2 23.2 
13 92.6 25-5 15.4 33-7 
14 91.8 25.3 14.4 29.1 
1915 gi.I 24.4 16.2 46.1 
16 84.3 25 16.4 49.1 
17 88.1 14.8 55-7 
1S 85.3 13-7 20.3 
19 84.2 14.2 33.2 , 
, 97.7 26.4 13.8 65.3 9.4 15.6 
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WIDTH OF SKIRT 


Of all the elements of dress examined, that of diameter of skirt 
yields the most impressive results, especially in graphic plotting (fig. 
20). The irregularities of the rhythm of change are also more quickly 
understood in this point of fashion than for most others. Never- 
theless the superiority which skirt width enjoys over other factors 
as an index of demonstration is more apparent than actual. It is 
even exceeded by some of them in the wave-length of their peri- 


odicity. 


+ 


} 


FiG. 20 5), Width of skirt. 


The following remarks refer to the diameter of the bottom of 
the skirt. This is not always the maximum diameter. But on the 
whole the fashions that narrow the skirt downward are rare; and 
they disagree among themselves as to the region of the greatest 
width. 


When our record opens in 1844, it finds evening toilettes of 
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moderate skirt width, 57 per cent. of the body length.' For several 
years the proportion fluctuates mildly, gradually rising. 

In 1851, having attained a percentage of 61, the width of skirt 
suddenly begins to mount rapidly and continuously, until the 
plotted curve skyrockets to the extreme maximum of 116 in 1859. 
This is the apex of the crinoline hoop skirt fashion, when the flare 
of the skirt exceeds the height of the person. In eight years the 
skirt diameter has nearly doubled. 

From 1859 on, the history of the skirt may be summarily de- 
scribed as a fifty years’ progressive constriction. 

The narrowing after 1859 is not as rapid as the widening im- 
mediately preceding; but within three years the proportion has 
fallen from 116 to 96. At this point a new sub-factor enters: the 
train. The skirt as a whole continues to lose fulness, but the at- 
tached train more than compensates for the shrinkage of diameter 
at its base. The plot therefore shows a checking of the descent, 
a new rise, and a secondary maximum of 108 in 1865. 

The inflated, bell-like hoop skirt and the long-trained skirt are 
obvious ‘antitheses, structurally as well as stylistically, and must 
have been felt so at the time. It is interesting that on wider per- 
spective they prove both to have been only surface manifestations 
of a much more profound though less articulate impulse toward a 
pyramidal presentation of the figure. 

From 1866 the great underlying swing toward narrower skirts 
continues, until about 1871 the figure has sunk to 75, although 
trains still rule. 

In 1872 begins a second reaction, resulting in another superficial 
rise in the plot. This is due to the coming in of the “Grecian 
Bend,’’ famous in the caricature of its day. This specialty however 
holds its own only four or five years, and by 1877 the proportion is 
back around 75. 

From 1878 to 1881 the general narrowing which is the normal 
tendency for this era resumes, until in 1881 the percentage sinks 
to 52—a lower figure than any since the opening of our examination. 


In 1881 the first trainless skirts in a dozen years appear, and 


1 Mouth to toe, or to lowest point of skirt if the toe is covered. 
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until 1895 trainless and trained gowns occur side by side in about 
equal numbers. A skirt that rises well above the ground would 
ordinarily be narrower than a sweeping one. The inclination to 
constriction might expectably therefore be accentuated by the 
partial disappearance of the train; but this is not so. The general 
tendency of these fifteen years is for the diameter to remain sta- 
tionary, with fluctuations between =o and 60. 

The period from 1895 to 1907 is one of more violent fluctuations, 
the limiting percentages almost attaining 70 and 50. The years 
from 1892 to 1898 show a widening and narrowing whose course 
looks as if it might constitute a third superficial wave. It is notable 
that the peak of 68 in 1896 is reached in a trainless year, this type 
of skirt prevailing also through the recession of 1897 and 1898 back 
to 53. The sudden widening to 65 in 1899 corresponds with the 
reintroduction of trains; but the succeeding years, with percentages 
of 52, 65, 59, and 50, constitute a pt riod of almost exclusively 
trained skirts. From 1903 to 1907 the fluctuations are less violent, 
as if the reactionary tendencies that had forced the spasmodic 
widenings of the preceding decade were becoming exhausted, 
preparatory to the impending great impyilse to constriction. 

By 1908, the main sweep of the half century is once more on its 
way. For the first time in our story the basal diameter falls below 
50. The next three years witness the final plunge into the extrem« 
hobble and tube skirt toward which the progress of fashion has been 
consistently trending for a life time. The violence of this cul- 
mination is parallel to that of the inflation which 52 years before 
marked the end of the half century or more of gradual widening 
since the days of the Directoire and early Empire,—itself a period 
of accentuated revulsion from the flaring skirts of Louis XV and 
XVI. On the chart the recent chasm is as abrupt as the pinnacle 
of 1859. By 1911 the apogee of slimness is reached: the percentage 
is only 23—less than half the extremest narrowness attained in sixty 
preceding years, and but a fifth of the greatest width. 

It is perhaps worth noting that trained and trainless skirts pre- 
vail side by side during these years. 


By 1912 the tide has once more turned—no doubt to continue 
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now for another two or three score years unless the periodicity of 
the rhythm is accelerated by some unknown new cause or is totally 
broken off by an alteration of fundamental fashion, such as the 
substitution of trousers for skirts. As in 1860-62, the recovery is 
rapid: 23, 27, 34, 29, 46, 49, 56. 

1918 and 1919 show a reaction toward narrowness, with per- 
centages of 20 and 33. The former indeed is the lowest figure in 
the entire series—lower even than the true climax in 1911. The 
cause is in part a sudden loss of trains in 1918. Compare I9gII, 
4 trained skirts, 28.7, 6 trainless, 19.5; 1918, I trained, 44, 8 train- 
less, 17.4. On the other hand, there is also a real reaction in this 
year, as the figures for trainless skirts alone reveal. Thus I91I—14: 
19, 20, 20, 13; I915-17: 35, 49, 37; 1918-19: 17, 18. Perhaps 
the reconstriction of these last two years may be considered as 
paralleling the rewidening during 1863-65 after the recession from 
the peak of 1859. 

The complicating factor of trained versus trainless skirts is 
dealt with in the following table, which begins with 1863, when 
trains were reintroduced. It appears that on the whole trains are 
less favored as a device for,attaining width and trainless skirts as a 
means toward slenderness than might be anticipated. Rather do 
the proportions for both types of skirts rise and fall together ac- 
cording to the tendency of the time.' A train that springs from 
the waist or hip can indeed be used to give the effect of fulness. 
But one of equal or greater length that only begins to trail from 
below the knee allows the lower part of the figure to attain as 
much slimness as may be sought; and if wrapped around the 
ankle, may even accentuate the effect of constriction. 

The average width of skirt for the 76 years is 65.3. It will be 
seen that from 1852 to 1878 inclusive this figure is exceeded each 
year, whereas before and after that period it is never attained, 
except in 1880 (68) and again in the spasmodic flares of 1896 (68) 
and 1899 (65). On the plot the horizontal line for this average 

The numbers are too small for satisfactory graphic plotting, but indicate that 
with a larger series of cases the lines for trained and trainless skirts would roughly 


parallel the combined line shown—one above and one below it. At least two times 


out of three, perhaps oftener, they would move in the same direction. 
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to 
= 


helps to emphasize the crest and the trough of the great secular 


wave. 

Year Train No Trair 
1863 4 104.7 4 5.7 
1864-5 all 
1866 6 81 
1867 all 
1868 9 I I 65 
1869 all 
1870 ¢ 03.2 I 57 
1871-80 all 
1881 05.5 3 34.7 
1882 5 72.4 3 28 
1883 3 74-3 4 
1884 3 67 6 13.3 
188s 2 SI 4 $3.5 
1886 4 79.7 5 45.4 
1887 3 65.3 6 $3.7 
1888 3 83 ¢ 45.2 
65.0 40 
1890 6 58.3 4 38 
ISQI 5 4 38 
1892 55.2 2 
1893 7 62.2 3 35.3 
1894 3 66 7 50.6 
1895 5 62.¢ 4 55 
1896-8 all 
1899 9 00.9 I 
1900 I 
al 
1904 9 59.7 I 55 
1905 9 54-4 I 47 
1900 9 56.1 I 
1907 7 52.4 3 45 
1908-9 all 
3 43 27.6 
} 25.7 19 
1912 7 20.4 20.3 
IQT3 7 39.7 3 19.7 
1Q14 6 37-2 3 12.8 
4 71.3 7 3 
IQI6 I 50 9 19 
IQI7 s 58.1 I 37 
1918 I 44 5 [7.4 
1 ( 18 


LENGTH OF 


There is a one sided correlation between width and length of 
skirt. A short gown may be full or narrow; but a tight one will 
scarcely extend very near the ground, on account of the incon- 


venience. A period of decisively close skirts will therefore almost 


+ 
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necessarily be a period of short skirts also; but the reverse does 
not hold. 

There is a farther difference. A skirt may be of almost any 
width or narrowness in a fashion plate or on a posed model. When 
slenderness is desired, one leg is put behind the other, in a front 
view, and the dress made to cling to an exaggeratedly slim calf or 
ankle. In other words, there is no fixed limit of extremity. The 
possible length of a dress is however automatically cut off when it 


reaches the ground, or when, in an illustration, it descends far 


enough to conceal the feet. Yet a gown can shorten indefinitely. 


Fic. 21.—(2), Length of skirt; (3), Length of waist; (4) decolletage. 


This brings it about that when skirt length attains its maximum, 
it remains apparently stationary for a time, whereas at its minimum 
it reaches a climax and quickly descends again. It might be said 
that fashion clearly tries, and is prevented only by physical im- 
possibility, to draw the bottom of the dress several inches into the 


ground. In the chart (fig. 21), this discrepancy has been indicated 
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by two lines: a level horizontal one at the maximum of 100 per cent.; 
and a dotted one suggesting the ideal curve which the data show 
that style would follow if it could. 

The rhythmic period for skirt length is only a third that for 
width: about thirty-five years as against a century. The chart 


and table yield the following summary. 


Pe Duration Measurements Movement 
[1844]— 1559 16+ 97.5 > 100 Gentle lengthening 
1860 — 1875 16 at 99 or 100 Full length 
1876 — 1887 12 100 > 95.5 Shortening. 
1888 — 18900 12 93.5 > 100 Lengthening. 
1900 — I910 II at 99 or 100 Full length. 
1911 -[1919 9+ 99 > 84 Violent shortening. 


The curves, allowing for their impinging on the limit, look 
symmetrical; but if the figures for the seventy-odd years examined 
are representative, the wave-length of the trait is diminishing and 
the amplitude increasing. In untechnical language, style alters 


more rapidly and unrestrainedly on this point as time goes on. 


DIAMETER OF WAIST 
A first glance at the plot suggests that the greater part of a 
century has brought little change in the minimum diameter of the 
fashionable woman’s waist; and that change irregularly fluctuating. 
The only very striking movement is at the end of the plot (fig. 22). 
But a grouping of the figures in the table brings out two definite 


swings each way. 


Per Dur Meast Description 
1844-1857 14 8 Average. 
1858-186: Slender. 
1863-1871 9 8 Average. 
1872-1876 5 9, 10 Full. 
1877-1888 II 8 Average. 
1889-1900 12 8.9 Above average. 
IQOI—1907 > 9 Full. 
1908-1919 12 10, II, 12, 13 Very full 


8.1 to 9.0; and so for the other figures. 
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This might be put as follows in terms of tendency: 
Ca. [1844] to 1860, decreasing. 
Ca. 1860 to 1874, increasing. 
Ca. 1874 to 1882, decreasing. 


Ca. 1882 to 1914, increasing. 


The durations would be about 16, 14, 8, and 32 years. This 
does not look very regular. 

It must be remembered that the measurement used is the small- 
est diameter in the waist region, which usually does not coincide 
with the waist line as the cut of the dress brings it out, and often 
departs considerably from it. Stylistically this measurement is 


therefore somewhat arbitrary. 


LENGTH OF WAIST 

Length of waist, as here defined, is also an arbitrary measure- 
ment. It is the distance from the mouth to the middle of the 
minimum diameter of the waist, not to the formal waist line of the 
dress, which is sometimes strongly accentuated and at other periods 
indefinite. Could the height of the waist line have been satis- 
factorily used, there might perhaps have eventuated a considerably 
more striking amplitude or decision of rhythm. 

As it is, the plot shows a marked shortening or raising of the 
waist, a still more decisive lowering, and then a sudden sharp rise 
again, which appears to have reached its consummation and to be 
hovering before a new decline. The period of waist lengthening 
extends from about 1867-69 to 1903-04, or approximately thirty- 
five years. On the assumption that the rhythm is symmetrical, 
the preceding acme of long-waistedness would fall around 1833. 
But the figures from 1844 to 1850 are too uniform to allow of much 
inference. They might, so far as their plot proves anything, come 
from a middle and more or less halted portion of a long swing toward 
high-waistedness, or be the end of a briefer tendency toward a drawn- 
out bust. A carrying of the investigation back some fifty years 
more would no doubt elucidate these questions. 


In any event, the shortening of the waist between 1904 and 


1909, which coincides with its enlargement, is a more extreme and 
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rapid movement than any that precede. It can further be noted 
that the culmination of the previous period of waist shortening, 
about 1867-69, is also a time of transverse enlargement; or to be 


accurate, in both cases the acme of shortness is attained while the 


Ht 


+4 
tT 


movement toward thickness is well under way, the peak of this 
latter falling several years later. The effect on the bodily appear- 
ance is however quite different. The earlier high waist was directed 
toward producing a high and roundedly protruding bust, the later a 
flat one. 
DECOLLETAGE 

This is measured from the upper edge of the corsage to the 
mouth. The plot looks inconclusive; but the figures in the table 
show the following rhythms: 

1544, at 14.6. 

rhen the corsage rises to 12.7 in 1850. 

Exposure increases gradually to 15.2 in 1858 

It decreases again to 11.7 in 1867. 


15 
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Lowering of the edge progresses to 15.4 in 1880. 
Sudden rise to 12.7 by 1882. 

Lowering to 15.1 in 1900. 

Another sudden rise to 12.5 in 1901. 

Lowering, with fluctuations, to 16.2 by 1906. 
Rise to 11.7 by 1908. 

Lowering to 16.4 by 1916. 


Since then a rise seems in progress. 


The periods of lowering, or increase of exposure, aggregate 
nearly three times as long as the rises of the corsage, which come by 
leaps, especially after 1880: 

Decrease of exposure, 6 years; increase 8 

Decrease, 9; increase 13. 

Decrease, 2; increase 18. 

Decrease, I; increase, 5. 


Decrease, 2; increase, 8. 


The cause of this asymmetry is not clear. 
The periodicity is also rather irregular as regards duration. It 


seems to average around fifteen years. 


WipTH OF DECOLLETAGE 

This trait appears to have a very long periodicity. The first 
few years of the record are indecisive: they may represent the end 
of a period of broadening of shoulder exposure. At any rate by 
1851-53 a maximum is reached above 21. From here on a narrow- 
ing continues without substantial interruption for more than sixty 
years. 

By 1861 the figure has sunk below 18, by 1869 to 16. An in- 
crease to 18.3 in 1873 may be discounted on the ground of being 
based on only three measurements. By 1876 the percentage has 
fallen to 13.5, and the plates evince a strong inclination to show the 
bust in profile; which is likely itself to be a symptom of aversion 
for expanse of shoulders. 

1877 to 1883 are reactionary, with an increase to17. This wave 
is however so brief in comparison to the general swing as to be ob- 
viously secondary. 


From 1883 to 1891 the narrowing continues, reaching the new 
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low record of 12.6. From 1892 to 1897 there occurs another 
secondary broadening, which however fails to attain 16. From 
here on the course is fluctuating, but generally downward, as shown 
by the new low figures around I1 in 1898, 1902, 1906, 1912, I9I5, 
and 1917, and a supreme minimum below 11 in 1918. The broadest 
decolletage in these last twenty years comes in 1905 and 1914 
at 15. These may represent a third and fourth brief superficial 
rhythm carried on the downward swing of the underlying one. 
The general course of this trait is similar to that of basal skirt 
width, with probability of an even longer period, though a less 
accentuated amplitude of variation owing to anatomical limitations. 
Continuity of movement is particularly impressive when depth 
and breadth of decolletage are compared together in units of 
sufficiently large periods to smoothe out the fluctuations due to 
temporary changes of fashion and the irregularity that is inevitable 
when small series of figures are employed. It is true that the most 
striking event in the history of decolletage depth is its increase in 
recent years, which synchronizes with a decrease in width. Yet 
it is clear that this is no mere coincidence, but the culmination of a 


drift that has set for 70 years. 


I I W 
1544-47 72: 100 
1848-53 64 : 100 
1854-590 72: 100 
1860-65 72: 100 
1860-71 75 100 
1872-77 89 : 100 
1878-83 ol 100 
1554-59 100 
1890-05 100 
1896-01 104 : 100 
1902-07 III 100 
1905-13 110: 100 
1914-19 122 100 


COMPARISON OF THE SEVERAL RHYTHMS 
We have, I think, now found reasonable evidence of an under- 
lying pulsation in the width of civilized women’s skirts, which is 


symmetrical and extends in its up and down beat over a full century; 
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of an analagous rhythm in skirt length, but with a period of only 
about a third the duration; some indication that the position of the 
waist line may completely alter, also following a “normal” curve, 
in a seventy-year period; and a possibility that the width of shoulder 
exposure varies in the same manner, but with the longest rhythm 
of all, since the continuity of tendency in one direction for seventy 
years establishes a periodicity of about a century and a half, if 
the change in this feature of dress follows a symmetrically recurrent 
plan. 

There is something impressive in the largeness of these lapses of 
time. We are all in the habit of talking glibly of how this year’s 
fashion upsets that of last year. Details, trimmings, pleats and 
ruffles, perhaps colors and materials, all the conspicuous externali- 
ties of dress, do undoubtedly alter rapidly; and it is in the very 
nature of fashion to bring these to the fore. They are driven into 
our attention, and soon leave a blurred but overwhelming impression 
of incalculably chaotic fluctuations, of reversals that are at once 
bewildering and meaningless, of a sort of lightning-like prestidigita- 
tion to which we bow in dumb recognition of its uncontrollability. 
But underneath this glittering maze, the major proportions of 
dress change with a slow majesty, in periods often exceeding the 
duration of human life, and at least sometimes with the even 
regularity of the swing of an enormous pendulum. The child whose 
braids hang down her back may be reasonably sure that in the years 
when her daughters are being born she will wear longer dresses 
than her mother now goes about in; and that her skirts promise 
to be wider each successive decade until she is a grandmother. 
There is something in these phenomena, for all their reputed 
arbitrariness, that resembles what we call law: a scheme, an order 
on a scale not without a certain grandeur. Not that the fashion 
of a future date can be written now. Every style is a component 
of far too many elements, and in part uniquely entering elements, 
to make true prediction possible. But it does seem that some fore- 
cast can be made for any one basic element whose history has been 
sufficiently investigated; and that, when the event arrives, if the 


anticipation be proved to have been more or less erroneous, the 
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source of the aberration may be clear, and the disturbingly injected 
forces stand revealed as subject to an order of their own. 

It is not to be expected that the development and decline of 
every trait of dress or civilization should follow a normal curve, 
that is, a symmetrical course. For an element of civilization 
wholly unrelated to all others, such symmetry could perhaps be 
anticipated. But completely integral elements are an idea rather 
than a fact. There must always be some interaction with other 
factors in the same and cognate phases of culture, and occasional 
interferences from more remote domains. A certain proportion of 
features should therefore follow irregular courses, or asymmetrical 
curves; and in this class it seems that diameter of the waist and 
depth of decolletage should be placed.! 

Secondary tremors ruffling the evenness of the great pulsations 
are at first sight disturbing to the concept of orderliness, but on 
analysis confirmatory, in that they revea! an increase of the intricacy 
of the operative forces without diminishing their regularity. In 
this manner the long range curves for width of skirt and shoulders, 
each bearing about three superimnosed but symmetrical minor 
crests, add substance to the generic conclusions reached. 

Finally, while it would make for the greater simplicity of his- 
torical causality if it were found that acmes of fashion came in 
recurrences of equal periodicity, such regularity can hardly be 
expected. There is no conceivable reason why there should be any- 
thing inherent in the nature of dress tending toward a change from 
full to narrow and back to full skirts in a century. All historical 
phenomena are necessarily unique in some degree, in the field of 
nature as well as of human activity; and a similar rhythm of fashion 

1 Clark Wissler, American Anthropologist, N.S., vol. XVII, pp. 190-197, 1916, points 
out that the distribution of sherds of certain decorative styles in the successive levels of 
the refuse heap at the ancient New Mexican pueblo of San Cristobal, as excavated and 
reported on by N. C. Nelson, follows typical curves, these curves each representing 
**the rise and decline of a culture trait.’ Each foot of debris may be taken as repre- 
senting an approximately equal duration of deposition, as indicated by the fairly 
steady number of sherds of all types found at each depth. The figures are, for black- 
on-white painted ware, (103), 107, 118, 40, 8, 2, 6, 10, 2, 2; and for black or brown 


glazed yellow ware, 0, 3, 45, 91, 192, 128, 52, 68, 64, 24. The latter series may be 


skew. 
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might well extend over a thousand, a hundred, or ten years in differ- 
ent eras or among separate nations. Again, therefore, there is if not 
support for the idea of “law,” at least no disconcertion in the fact 
that the past quarter century on the whole evinces distinctly more 
rapid and extreme variations of fashion than the half century 
preceding. This is the case for every feature examined except 
shoulder width. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO CHANGE IN CIVILIZATION 

The fact of regularity in social change is the primary inference 
from our phenomena. The amplitude of the periodicities is of 
hardly less importance. Their very magnitude dwarfs the influence 
which any individual can possibly have exerted in an alteration 
of costume. Were each rhythm confined to a few years, it might 
be thought that a mind, a particular genius, was its motivating 
impulse; and the claim would certainly be asserted by those who 
like to see history as only a vast complex of biographies. But when 
a swing of fashion requires a century for its satisfaction, a minimum 
of at least several personalities is involved. No matter how isolat- 
ing one’s point of view, how resistant to a social or super-individual 
interpretation, how much inclined to explain the general from the 
particular and to derive the fashions of a world from the one focus 
of Paris, the fact remains that a succession of human beings have 
contributed successively to the same end. Once the existence of 
tendencies or forces transcending the limits of organically inherited 
personality is thus admitted, the entire field of the history of 
civilization becomes disputable ground for the two conflicting inter- 
pretations. If the major swing of skirt proportions during the 
nineteenth century is the product, wholly or partly, of super- 
individual causes, it becomes a valid speculation whether the smaller 
developments are not also due to similar mechanisms. The re- 
introduction of the train in 1863, the invention of the Grecian bend 
in 1872, may now be looked upon as the product of the dress styles 
that preceded them, or of other cultural factors affecting style, more 
justifiably than they can be attributed to the talent of a specially 
gifted mind and hand. The wedge has entered. 
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It is also evident how little even the intensest individual faculty 
can have added to the outcome of the greater revolutions, how little 
hastened their momentum. When a tide sets one way for fifty 
years, men float with it, or thread their course across it; those 
who breast the vast stream condemn themselves in advance to 
futility of accomplishment. A designer born with an inextinguish- 
able talent for emphasizing what we may call the horizontal as 
opposed to the vertical lines of the figure, and maturing twenty- 
five years ago, might have possessed ten times the genius of a 
Poiret or Worth: he would yet have been compelled to curb it into 
the channels which they followed, or waste it on unworn and un- 
regarded creations. What it is that causes fashions to drive so 
long and with ever increasing insistence toward the consummation 
of their ends, we do not know; but it is clear that the forces are 
social, and not the fortuitous appearance of personalities gifted with 
this taste or that faculty. Again the principle of civilizational 
determinism scores as against individualistic randomness. 

It would be extravagant to infer that these conclusions deny the 
validity of superior minds, or even that they tend to minimize the 
differences between genius and mediocrity. There can be no 
questioning the universal experience that there are competent indi- 
viduals and incompetent ones, and that the gulf between their 
extremes is vast. The existence of varying degrees of intellectual 
quality does not touch, one way or the other, the finding that there 
operate super-individual principles which determine the course of 
social events. The content of history as a sum and in its parts, 
so far as these have civilizational meaning, is the product of such 
principles. Whether individual X or individual Y is to have the 
larger share in bringing one particular product of his culture to 
fruition, depends on their respective native endowments, plus a 
greater or less modification by their educations, personal environ- 
ments, and settings of circumstance. For the career of X, it is 
obviously of the greatest importance that his heredity and oppor- 
tunities be more favorable than those of other individuals. On the 
contrary, given this advantage, it will very little affect his success 
in life whether his society be moving from polytheism to mono- 
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theism, from monarchy to democracy or democracy to tyranny, 
from bronze to iron, from the wearing of wide skirts to narrow, or 
the reverse. 

Conversely, so far as these social changes are concerned, it can 
well be argued on theoretical grounds that the greater or less innate 
capacity of this or that individual, or of any limited number of 
individuals, is of negligible consequence. That this factor is 
actually negligible from the aspect of civilization, the analysis of 
the data here presented goes to show. In short, monotheism arises, 
an iron technique is discovered, institutions change, or dresses 
become full at a given period and place—subsequent to other cul- 
tural events and as the result of them, in other words—because 
they must. 

Historians may have been chary of asserting such a principle; 
but the greatest minds among them have time and again accepted 
it implicitly, though vaguely. This is as true of Thucydides as of 
Gibbon, and explains why Herodotus was as much interested in 
ethnology as in anecdotes, and Tacitus could place a Germania 
beside his Annals. 

Among the commonalty of men, such a recognition has not 
obtained, and does not now hold. What above all they are intre- 
ested in, is their own lives and fortunes, their own feelings and 
acts, their competitions with other individuals and personal rela- 
tions to them. The refore, when they listen to history, or tell it, 
they look for what history can reflect that is similar; and what it 
offers of psychology and morality in its biographies, or those of its 
parts which can be distorted into dramatic crises or romantic tales, 
they seize with avidity. 

The satisfaction of these interests has its justifiable function; 
only it prevents instead of cultivating an understanding of the 
workings of civilization. The individualistic view of historical 
phenomena is in its nature subjective, and its treatment must 
always remain subjective. To find “law”’ in the infinite intricacy 
of millions of inter-playing personalities is hopeless. We can not 


even begin to get the facts as they happened. A geologist could as 


usefully set himself the task of explaining the size and shape of each 
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pebble in a gravel bed. We are but such stones. 


we cannot however divest 


Being human, 
irselves of inquisitiveness about other 
human beings as human beings, nor of inquisitiveness into their 
morality and psychology and of the desire for an aesthetic repre- 
sentation of their actions. Only, the pursuit of such impulses does 
not lead to knowledge that is scientifically applicable; nor to a 
comprehension of what lies beyond ourselves as individuals; of 
that which touches and permeates our lives at all moments, which 
is the material on which our energies are released, which could not 
be if we did not exist, but which yet endures before and after, and 
grows and changes into forms that are not of our making but of its 
own definite unfolding. Our minds instinctively resist the first 
shock of the recognition of a thing so intimately woven into us and 
yet so far above and so utterly uncontrollable by our wills. We 
feel driven to deny its reality, to deny even the validity of dealing 
with it as an entity; just as men at large have long and bitterly 
resented admitting the existence of purely automatic forces and 
system in the realm that underlies and carries and makes possible 
the existence of our personalities: the realm of nature. The center 
of our interests must always be personal. Yet this pivoting has 
not prevented an increasing realization of objectivity; nor will it 
prevent the realization that objectivity is to be found on levels 
beyond us in both directions, instead of one only. The super- 
organic or superpsychic or super-individual that we call civilization 
appears to have an existence, an order, and a causality as objective 
and as determinable as those of the subpsychic or inorganic. At 
any rate, no insistence on the subjective aspects of personality can 
refute this objectivity, nor hinder its ultimate recognition; just as 
no advance in objective understanding has ever cramped the 
activity of personality. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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SOME GAMES OF THE BOIS FORT OJIBWA! 


By ALBERT B. REAGAN 
Epitep By F. W. WAUGH 


INTRODUCTION 
HE following notes are descriptive of a number of games 
v played by the Ojibwa of Bois Fort, Minnesota, and were 
made by the author, Mr. Reagan, during his term of office 
as Indian agent at the locality named. 

Practically all the games mentioned have a very wide distri- 
bution, a fact too well known to require further elaboration, and of 
which some indication is to be found in such memoirs as that of 
S. Culin (Twenty-jourth Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1902-03). 

Mr. Reagan’s phonetics, though evidently somewhat inaccurate, 
have been retained; and, where possible, the words given have been 
compared with similar terms from Baraga’s “‘Grammar and dic- 
tionary of the Otchipwe language,’’ Montreal, 1878. 

‘The games may be divided into: (1) games of chance, which 
include the two dice games and the game of moccasin; (2) games of 
dexterity, which are also dependent in part upon the physical 
strength of the players, and which include the games of snow-snake, 
double ball, lacrosse, and shinny. F. W. W. 


THE GAME OF PAH-GAY-SAY, OR BowL? 
This game is usually played for the purpose of gambling. It is 
played either by two individuals, or by two sets of players, the 
Indians often wagering all they have. 


1[This paper is based on specimens and manuscript material purchased by the 
Division of Anthropology of the Geological Survey of Canada in 1912 from Mr. A. B. 
Reagan, then U. S. Indian agent at Bois Fort, Minn. The paper is here published by 
authorization of the Geological Survey of Canada. Thanks are due to Mr. F. W. 
Waugh, of the Division of Anthropology, for his editorial work, and to Mr. O. E. 
Prud'homme, artist of the Division, for the drawings. E. Sapir.} 
2 Baraga gives: 
Pagesse (nin). I play the dish game. 
Pagessewin. Dish game. 
204 
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A large, rather shallow, symmetrical, nicely finished hemis- 
pherical bowl is one of the requisites; the others are the dice and 
the counting sticks. 

The bowl is made from a large, round nodule of maple root, and 
is consequently a rare and expensive article for its size. It is 
fashioned solely with the aid of an axe and a knife. A specimen 
at hand measures nine inches in diameter at the top and is two 
inches in depth. It is nearly one inch in thickness at the bottom, 
but gradually tapers to about one-fourth of an inch at the rim 
(fig. 23). 

The dice consist of eight thinly cut pieces of deer-horn (or bone). 


These are marked with rather deep criss-cross grooves on one side, 


Fic. 23.—Bowl for dice game. (No. III. G. 130a.) 


which is also stained black, the other side being left its natural 
color. Four of these are round and about three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. All of the dice are less than one-sixteenth of an inch 
in thickness. Two of the dice are knife-shaped, one and one-half 
inches in length, and one-fourth of an inch in width. Another is 
shaped like a gun, is one and one-fourth inches in length, and one- 
fourth of an inch in width. Another consists of the crude image 
of a person and has eyes and mouth marked on the unpainted side. 
It is one and one-half inches in length, the width being about one-half 
inch at the shoulders (figs. 24 and 25). 

The counting sticks are eighty in number. They are about a 
foot in length and one-fourth inch in thickness. They are usually 
made of trimmed sticks of spruce or other wood, though twigs are 
sometimes used. Half are colored black, and the remainder red. 


The sticks are placed between the players in two piles when a 
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game is about to be played, one pile belonging to each side; or 
sometimes the sticks are placed all in one pile. In the first case, the 


winner draws directly from his opponent’s pile for every count he 


gains. In the second case, both players draw from the central ® 
\ 


FiGs. 24 and 25.—Dice used in bowl or game, showing two of the highest plays 


(No. IIL. G. 130b-i 


pile till it is used up; then the winner draws from his opponent’s pile 
until it is all taken. The player (or set of players) who gets the 
eighty counting sticks in his possession has won the game. 

When the players sit down to play, the bowl containing the dice - 
is placed on a blanket between them. Bets are then made. Then 
the player who won the last game begins the game with a song. 
If no previous game has been played, lots are cast to see who will 
play first. Then, at a propitious moment, the player strikes the 
bowl on the blanket by lifting it slightly and setting it down with a 
quick jerk. This causes the dice to fly upward and fall back in 
various positions, some of the faces becoming reversed, which, of 
course, changes their counting values. As they settle to the bottom 
of the bowl, the result is watched with keen interest. The play is 
continued in this manner until the game is won. 

The following are the rules for counting :! 


1. One white circular face up, all other faces black.... I point. 
2. One black rest white....... 
2. Two black nos * ™ 


1Stewart Culin, Twenty-fourth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
p. 62, illustrates a similar set of gaming articles. 

Different numbers and forms of dice from nearby reserves are illustrated or de- 
scribed, ibid., pp. 62, 63, and 65-68; also various methods of counting, including quo- 
tations from Carver, Schoolcraft and others. 


a 
{Se 
bed 
be 
Od 
TO 


Nish-shwa-swi— 


GAMES OF 


Three black circular faces up, the rest white 


faces up 


White faces of image and gun up, the rest black 


White faces of image, gun and one knife up, rest 
Black faces of image, gun and one knife 


White faces of gun and one knife up, rest black 
Black faces of gun and one knife up, rest white 
Black face of one knife up, the rest white 

White face of one knife 1 


Black faces of two knives up, the rest white. 


knives and gun up, the rest black 
Black face of image up, the rest white (fig. 


White face of image up, the rest black (fig. 25) 


Terms used in the game of bowl: 


Pug-gah-tsah-nik, the dice used in playing the game. 
Was-sung, the piece shaped like a person. 
Pash-kish-she-gun, the piece shaped like a gun. 
Wah-wun, the circular piece. 


Me-te-o-nah-gun, the bowl in which the dice are tossed. 


Baraga gives ‘‘ mitig-ondgan,’’ meaning ‘‘a wooden dish.”’ 


Mi-ti-go-san, the sticks used in counting. 


, the rest black 


(Baraga gives ‘‘bejig”’ 


( 


“nijwdsswi’’). 
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7 . 3 points. 
8. All black 
9. All white “ ‘ 1d 
II. 
I2. 
white...... 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
19. 
2). * 
Pesshig—1 
Netsh—2 
Nanan “ “nénan"’). 
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Shan-ga-swi—g (Baraga gives “‘jdngasswi”’). 

A shineish—12 “midadsswi ashi nij’’). 

Shinanan—15  “midésswi ashi nénan’’). 

Ashinishwaswi—18 ( “  “midésswi ashi nishwésswi’’). 

Neish tunna (or tanna)—20 (Baraga; “nijiana’’). 


Nimitanna—4o (Baraga; ‘‘nimidana’’). 
Pug-galy-tsay-tah, let us play the dice game. 


Ke-duck-ke-ne-win, | have won the game. 


Moccasin GAME 


The moccasin or bullet game is a very popular one among the 
Bois Fort Ojibwa. It is so popular, in fact, and so much money is 
squandered on it, that the government has had to put a stop to it. 
Among these people it is one of the worst of gambling games, and 
not only the idle, but the industrious Indians play at it. Indians 
have frequently drawn their annuity payments for themselves and 
families and have then gone back of the dance hall, or some con- 
venient place nearby, and have gambled the ~: ole of the money 
away before getting up. One side may put up a saddle or a set of sa 
harness that it will win the game. The other may put up a horse. 
The betting goes on in this way uatil they have staked practically 
all they have. Indians workinz at log-driving have been known to 
sit dowa after a hard day’s work and gamble away even their shoes, 
socks, and shirts and then go to work next day without these articles. 
When the game is oace begun it continues until one side or the other 
has won. All day and all night the Indians will play until 0 1e side 
has lost all, or fatigue induces them to sleep. 

This form of gambling reached a climax two years ago when 
I asked the Indians not to gamble at the time of the annuity payment 
and furnished them with an agreement to sign to that effect. The 
agreement read: 
We, the undersigned Indians of the Nett Lake Indian village, hereby agree not to 
gamble on the day on which the Agent pays the Indians their annuity money at 
this place, and for ten days thereafter, as the money should be spent for the benefit 
of our families. We further agree to aid the Agent in preventing gambling at 
this place, the Nett Lake Indian village, during said time. We further agree 


that no one will interfere with an officer sent to enforce this order. We under- 


stand the purport of this paper and freely agree to its stipulations. Signed... 


/ 
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The Indians in council, however, not only rejected the foregoing 
request, but heaped abuse upon me for asking them to save their 
money for their families. I therefore at once stopped the gambling 
by police force, in compliance with instructions given me by the 
Washington government. 

The game is called mah-ke-tse-nah-tag-tim,' because it was first 
played with moccasins as the articles under which the concealed 
things were hidden. 

Four moccasins,’ mittens, gloves, pieces of buckskin, socks, or 
almost anything which will provide a means of concealing the gam- 
ing articles; four bullets, plum seeds, or any other small objects of 
the kind; a blanket stretched and pegged down upon the ground or 
floor; a couple of striking sticks (to which a mystical or magical 
quality is attributed); a drum and sticks; and twenty counting or 
tally sticks, are the requisites of the game. One of the bullets is 
marked; the others are unmarked. 

The twenty tally sticks usually consist of pieces of wood split 
to about the thickness of a match and about six inches in length; 
although sticks or twigs of any kind are sometimes used. At the 
beginning of the game each player takes ten of these, and has won 
the game when he has all of them in his possession. It is possible 
for a player to win ten points consecutively, which would win him 
the game. 

The game is played by two as principals and any number of 
others as assistants. One or more other Indians also beat the drum, 
or drums, as the case may be. One or more Indians, also, of the side 
which is playing sing a rather nasal song pitched according to the 
enthusiasm of the players (fig. 26). Whenall is ready, the bets are 
made and the tally sticks divided ten toa side. A toss of two sticks is 
made and the winner plays first. The holder of the bullets then 
places the four moccasins on the blanket before him upside down 
and about six inches apart, with the toes pointing forward. He 
now lifts each moccasin and places a bullet under it in succession, 

1 The first part of the word is evidently from makisin-a moccasin (Baraga). 

2 Four seems to be the usual number, though three are mentioned as having been 


used among the Mississauga of Rice lake, Ontario, by G. Copway, The Traditional 
History and Characteristic Sketches of the Ojibway Nation, London, 1850, p. 48. 
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in such a way as to prevent his opponents from detecting under 
which he has put the marked bullet, if he can. Just before doing 
this he takes the bullets in his hands, and joining the chant, shakes 
them, and makes many pretences at hiding them and removing 
them, as he lifts the moccasins with his left hand and places his 
right beneath. Also, to confuse his opponents, he sways his body 
from side to side and goes through almost every sort of contortion 
until he has finally concluded the hiding. He then suddenly holds 
up both his hands, palms upwards and calls out an explosive ‘‘ho!"’ 
in a high note. The opposite side now takes up the chant, which, 
if continued by the side which has hidden the bullet, drops to a low 
murmur. The guessing then begins. The striker of the opposing 
side raises his wand threateningly over first one and then another of 
the moccasins. He pretends he is going to strike a moccasin, but 
withdraws as if in doubt. This is done to see if by some move, act, 


or change of color of the opposing player it can be detected under 


Melody of doubtful player 


a. 


we AIN-NE YAH AIn-WE YAH HAY-NAY- AH HAY AH At A Had 


Melody of confident player 


a 


7 


YA vt —YA € Wt Ya PAYNAY-Att HAY AE AH HAM 


Fic. 26.—Moccasin-game song. (Music transcribed by Albert Gal 


which moccasin he placed the marked bullet. Suddenly with one 
end of the stick he turns a moccasin over. If the marked bullet is 
not under this one, he usually turns over another. If he should 
find the marked bullet under one of the moccasins he has overturned, 
the moccasins are turned over to him and his side begins to hide 
the bullets and the other side begins to guess. In some of the games 
I have seen, wands and drums are also changed to the opposite side. 

The rules for counting are as follow: 

1. If the marked bullet is not found under the first moccasin 
turned over, six points are counted against the guesser. 


- 
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2. If the marked bullet is not found under the second moccasin 
turned over, four points are counted against him, provided that 
both were outside moccasins. 

3. If the striker turns over a middle moccasin and then an 
outside moccasin and the marked bullet is found under the other 
outside moccasin, eight points are counted against him. 

4. If a striker makes a miss and the bullet is found under either 
of the outside moccasins, he gives three sticks to his opponent; if 
found under either of the two inner moccasins, he gives his opponent 
two tally sticks. 

I have also seen the game played differently. Every time the 
striker failed to locate the marked bullet, it counted one against 
him and he gave his opponent one of his tally sticks, until his tally 
stick pile was exhausted and his opponent had the game. If he 
succeeded in finding the bullet, he simply had the bullets and the 
moccasins turned over to him and his opponent began the guessing. 

When a game is completed, bets for a new game are usually 
immediately begun.! 


CHILDREN’S DiIcE GAME, SHA-MAH-KE-WAY-BE-NE-KOH-NUNG? 


This game is played by the children for pastime only. The 
requirements are four flat sticks, each about eleven inches in length 


Other slightly varying methods of playing and counting are given in the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1902-03. pp. 340-342. 

Mr. Reagan gives the following description of an Apache moccasin game for com- 
parison: 

The noise and din of the game were the same, also the game song—though the 
words were different, of course; but the tune and the manner of singing it were very 
similar. 

With the Apache the game is a nocturnal one, and as a rule is played by the men 
only. There are two ways of playing the game. In the one, each side has seven 
holes which are dug in the earth to the depth of about six inches. These are filled with 
leaves or pounded bark, and the ground in the vicinity of the holes is also covered with 
the same material, until the holes are practically hidden from view. In the other 
method o/ playing, the bullet is hidden in mounds or ridges of dirt. In each case the 
player g1esses in which hole or mound the bullet is hidden. Otherwise the game is 
played mich the same as with the Bois Fort Ojibwa. 

2 This is evidently a variant of a stick dice game still known among the Bois Fort 
Ojibwa, since specimens and data in this connection were collected by Dr. Wm. Jones 
in 1903 (see Twenty-fourth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1902-03, 
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and half an inch in width at the middle, from which they taper 
slightly towards each end. On one side the sticks are painted 
white, or left the natural color of the wood. On the other, they 
are painted black or blue, and diagonal cuts are carved from side to 


side for decorative purposes (fig. 27). 


SS 


Fic. 27.—Sticks used in children’s dice game. (No. III. G. 139a-d.) 


In playing, the sticks are tossed or struck on the ground, the 
points being determined by the way in which they fall. Any num- 
ber of children may play, each playing for himself. 

The rules for counting are: 

* 1. Ifall the white faces of the sticks turn up when they are tossed 
the player counts one point and is entitled to another toss, the latter 
being the case with all successful throws. 

2. If all the black faces turn up, a point is counted for the player 
(fig. 27). 

3. No other counts are allowed, and when any player has won 
ten points he has won the game. 


THE GAME OF SNOW-SNAKE 
This was played on either ice or snow. The players, as a rule, 
made a long ridge of snow. On the top of this they made a little 
furrow. 


p. 61). The sticks mentioned are four in number and are marked alike in pairs. 
The method of counting given by Dr. Jones is: Four points on a flush; two points on a 
pair of striped sticks; twenty points on (pair of) sticks with medial band and X’s. 
Descriptions of this game as played by neighboring bands of Ojibwa are given 
ibid., pp. 63, 64. 
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The stick usually consisted of a straight wand of hardwood with 
the bark peeled from it. This was from three to five feet in length 
as used by adults. In thickness it ranged from one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch in thickness. When being played, the stick was 
shot endwise. The front end was dubbed the head, while the end 
which was grasped in the hand was called the tail. In some cases 
the head was round and bulb-like and like a snake’s head, with a 
cut to denote the mouth. It also had eyes. In other cases the 
head end of the stick was bent upward to imitate a running snake, 
and was also carved to carry out the similarity. Other markings 
along the stick served to represent the stripes. The turned-up end 
permitted the snow-snake to pass over slight irregularities in the 
path and also to ascend the purposely-made ridge’ which crossed 
the latter transversely a short distance from the player? (fig. 28). 

In playing or putting the snake, the player grasped the tail by 
placing the forefinger of the propelling hand at the end, the stick 


Fic. 28.—Snow-snake used by adults. (No. III. G. 133b.) 


being supported by the thumb on one side and the three remaining 
fingers on the other. Sometimes the snake was allowed to lie 
lightly across the semi-closed fingers of the other hand as a support 
at about the balancing line. 

When ready, the player stoops forward towards the ground, 


and with the snow-snake held horizontally, thrusts it forward, 


1 J. G. Kohl in Kitchi-Gami, London, 1860, p. 90, remarks: The Indians are also 
seid to have many capital games on the ice, and I had the opportunity, at any rate, to 
inspect the instruments employed in them, which they call shoshiman (slipping sticks). 
These are elegantly carved and prepared; at the end they are slightly bent, like the 
iron of a skate, and form a heavy knob, while gradually tapering down in the handle. 
They cast these sticks with considerable skill over the smooth ice. In order to give 
them greater impulsion, a small, gently rising incline of frozen snow is formed on the 
ice, over which the gliding sticks bound. In this way they gain greater impetus, and 
dart from the edge of the snow mound like arrows. 

? A number of forms of snow-snake used by the Ojibwa are shown in the article by 
S. Culin, Twenty-fourth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1902-03, p. 402. 
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causing it to glide over the snow rapidly for a considerable distance. 
The object of the game is to see which player can propel his 
snow-snake the farthest and still keep it in the snow furrow.' 


CHILDREN’S SNOW-SNAKE GAME, TSHO-SHE-MON 


This was played wholly by the children. The snow sticks were 
about a foot in length and the object was to see which player could 


send his stick farthest down an incline composed of the side of a 


Fics. 29 and 30.—Snow-snakes used by children. (No. III. G. 134a-b. 
snow bank, and also to give it the straightest direction. This was 
great sport for the children? (figs. 29, 30). - 
GAME OF SNOW STICK, OR QUASH-QUAY-SHE-MUNG 


In this game, a stick about two feet in length is used. This is 


of a cigar or club shape, very much larger at one end than at the 


F1G. 31.—Snow stick; used by adults. (No. III. G. 132.) 


other and tapering away gradually at the smaller end. At the 
thickest part it is about two inches through. It is made of very 


1 The game of snow-snake has an extremely wide distribution and is found among 
practically all the Algonkian tribes living in localities suited for the purpose. These 
include the Cree, Gros Ventre, Menomini, Sauk and Fox, Arapaho, Cheyenne, as well 
as those of the Maritime Provinces of Canada and of northern Ontario and Quebec. 
For details regarding these and other tribes, see S. Culin, Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1902-03, Pp. 399-420. 

?For a description of a children’s snow-snake game, see Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1992-03, p. 402. | 


The sticks used in this game were of the same type as those employed by adults. 
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light wood, such as cedar, and is called ‘‘snake stick”’ by the chil- 
dren. It is thrown over the snow with full force “just to see it 
(fig. 31). 

LACROSSE, OR BAUG-AH-UD-O-WAY? 

Lacrosse was a favorite game at Bois Fort in olden times, and 
is still occasionaliy played, though it does not seem to have been 
taken so seriously as among the Menomini and among various 
other tribes or bands of Ojibwa. 

From one Indian here, Nebedaykeshigokay, George Farmer, 
I find that the game was played quite frequently thirty years ago 
on Rainy lake, near the present town of International Falls. 
These games were between the Bois Fort Indians and the Canadian 
Ojibwa living about Rainy lake. Much property was bet on the 
games and it is alleged that the Bois Fort players usually won. 

The games at Rainy lake were played on the ice. There was a 
goal on each side of the narrowed-in lake at this place. The goals 
consisted of a large post or pole set up at the shore of the Canadian 
side and a similar one on the American side. The object of the 
game was to put the ball past the opponents’ goal post. If the 
game was not played on the ice, a level spot of ground was chosen 
for the purpose. 

In many respects the game resembled our football. The ball 
was about the size of a common baseball. The cover was made 
from a piece of moosehide. This, when nearly sewn up, was 
moistened and stretched and stuffed tightly with deer hair, the 
sewing being done with sinew. Each player had a playing stick 
about the length of our baseball club, but considerably lighter. 
At the end opposite the handle was a circular pocket made by bend- 
ing the stick into a circle about four inches in diameter. Some, 
however, had a stick of about the same length, but bent like a 
shinny stick, and having a network of thongs extending from the 
bent portion to about half-way along the straight part of the handle. 

1See Twenty-fourth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1902-03, 
P. 403. 

Baraga gives: 

Pagaadowewin. Indian ball-play. 


Pagadédowanak. Indian crosier to play with. 
Pikwakwad. Piaying-ball (primary meaning; a knot or knob on a tree). 
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Another form of stick had the catching pocket made of leather 
(moosehide). The ordinary form (first mentioned) was of ash. 
The ball-catching end is a continuation of the wood of the stick 
itself. Just before reaching the club end it is slightly thickened. 
From here it is pared down quite thin, and, after being steamed, is 
bent around to one side and fastened to the handle with thongs in 
a hoop shape. The hoop is then pierced in the middle in several 
places and buckskin thongs fastened in these from without and then 
tied together within in such a way that they form a sort of pouch 
or basket for catching the ball. In a specimen at hand the pouch 
is about two and one-half inches deep. 

When playing, the player carries the stick almost horizontally 
before him. With it he catches the ball and moves it from side to 
side sc as to keep the bal! in the pocket. While the player with 
the ball is trying, by constant swinging and twisting movements, to 
retain possession of it and assist in bringing it to his opponents’ 
goal, the latter are trying in every possible way to knock the ball 
from the player’s rachet, or dislodge it by hitting his stick. 

The ball, in the games held at International Falls, was placed 
on the middle line between the goals by a specially appointed medi- 
cine man of a disinterested group of Indians who were present. 
Then, at a given signal, the opposing contestants rushed from their 
respective goals. The players were nearly naked, with their loose 
black hair flying to the wind. In a moment all would be struggling 
in a dense throng for the ball, while furious cries and whoops filled 
the air and resounded from the distant lake shores. Again they 
would scatter, as the ball was sent in one direction or another, and 
again they would mass upon the place where the ball was being 
rolled or whirled forward by a momentarily successful player. 
Tripping, rushing, striking their opponents and hurling them to 
the ground and sending the ball first one way and then another was 
the order of the moment. All was excitement. The ball was 
driven farther and farther towards the Canadian goal. Suddenly 
it soared in the air over the goal of that side and the game was won 
by the Bois Forts.! 


1 Various styles of stick, as well as descriptions of the game as given by various 
authors, such as Alexander Henry, J. Long, W. J. Hoffman, Jonathan Carver, J. G. 
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SHINNY 

Shinny was formerly played by the Indians of Bois Fort, prin- 
cipally by the young boys and the women, so I am informed; 
though the men also played the game occasionally.! 

The requirements were a tightly stuffed ball, usually of buckskin 
stuffed with hair; and each player had a stick with a crooked end, 
the latter being bent cane-handle fashion. The game itself was 
played much like that of lacrosse. 

The following rules are observed: 

1. Each side puts up a goal-post with a level stretch of ground 


between and from 300 yards to one-half mile apart. 


= 


FiG. 32.—Lacrosse stick and wooden ball. (Nos. III. G. 138, 137. 


2. No one is allowed to touch the ball with his hands; though 
almost any other stratagem is allowed. 

3. One must not hit another over. the head or on the body with 
either hands or stick. 

4. It is fair play to upset a player by running against him, or by 
falling down in his way. 

5. Everyone must keep his temper. 

6. Before the game begins, judges are chosen and any claim of 
cheating must be settled by them. 

7. If either side is convicted of foul play, the game is given to 
the opposite party. There is no appeal from the judges’ decision. 

8. When one side has driven the ball past the other’s goal post, 
that side has won the game. 
Kohl, Rev. Peter Jones, G. Copway and others, are given in the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1902-03, pp. 564-570. 

For style of ball and stick collected by A. B. Reagan, see fig. 32. The ball is of 
wood. ° 

This game also is of very wide distribution in North America. 

1 For distribution and various methods of playing, see the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1902-03, pp. 517-647. 
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WomMEN’s GAME OF SHINNY 

This is a modified shinny game and is played principally by the 
women. It has not been played much for years. The ball used is 
some three inches in diameter. It is placed on the center line be- 
tween the goals and, at a given signal, several contestants from each 
side rush towards it and each side endeavors to hurl it to the other’s 
goal. At the same time a large number of each contesting side re- 
main at the respective goals to keep the shinny 
ball from hitting the post. This game differs 
from the foregoing in the fact that to win the 
game it is necessary to hit the opponents’ goalpost 
with the ball. 


DouBLE BALL, OR PUSH-KAH-WAN 
Double ball is played by the women only. 
Three years ago (1909) they played it almost every 
day at Nett lake throughout the entire summer. 
Two balls, each about three inches through 


or smaller, were used. The covers were of buck- 


skin stuffed with rags. The balls were tied to- 


ball, used in wo- gether with a buckskin cord some three inches to 


man's double ball a foot in length (fig. 33). 
game. (No. III. G. 


The game resembles lacrosse and shinny very 
136.) 


much. Two goalsare madeand the players carry 
a stick in each hand. The stick is called push-kah-wan-nok, and is 
straight, not crooked as in shinny (fig. 34). The balls are thrown 
into the air by catching a stick under the connecting string and 
tossing them forward or backward over the head. Every trick and 
stratagem of the games of lacrosse and shinny is indulged in. 


Fic. 34.—Stick used in woman's double ball game. (No. III. G. 135.) 


The object of each contesting party is to toss or pass the ball 
over the opponents’ goal. It is very interesting to see forty women 
on a side playing this game." 

KAYENTA, ARIZONA. 


1 For distribution and descriptions of the double ball game as played among various 
tribes, see Twenty-fourth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1902-03, pp. 
647-665. 
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INCREASE BY MAGIC: A ZUNI PATTERN 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


“\\N the first day of the winter solstice ceremonial, men plant 
() feather-sticks to the old ones (aklashinawe), i. e., the dead, 
and to the sun; and women to the dead and to the moon. 

Five days later, men plant to the koko, the masked impersonations, 
and for utenawe, property. On this day the saint begins to lie in 
(santu chalia, saint, childbirth) for four days. The night before 
santu chalia, t.e., Christmas eve, small clay figures of sheep, horses, 
donkeys, cows, chickens, of chili and melons, of bracelets, and of 


gold and silver coins are placed around 


the santu to be left there during the fol- 
A. 
lowing four days when they are taken 3 


home and kept during the year, or, in ® 


case of the animals, buried near the cor- 


rals. The people of shiwanni (rain 
priest) houses do not take their figurines 


to the house of the santu, but place 


them on the feshkwin (altar), the shi- 

wanni altar, in their own house. Here *~ 

they also place in clay holders cuttings ) 
from peach trees on which are stuck 


peaches made of cornmeal and colored East 


FiG. 35.—Subterranean shrine 
with a red stone.! Subsequently, the . 35 ee 
in onakwe ashiwanni house, Zufii. 
peach tree cuttings may be taken back to ¢, norse with saddle; , sheep; ¢, 
the orchard and planted. The meal bracelet; d, goldand silver coins; 
e, feather sticks. 
peaches together with meal models of 
corn ears? are eaten by the children. The children believe the 
peaches have grown over night. 


1 See M. C. Stevenson, ‘‘ The Zufii Indians,"’ Twenty-third Annual Report, Bureau 
American Ethnology, pl. Xxxxv (1901-2). Stevenson appears to have misinterpreted 
the meaning of the “‘offerings’’ of “thanksgiving.” 

2 Wheat too may be represented on the altar. 
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The clay figurines are placed in a shrine hole under the floor. 
The subterranean shrine I saw was in a room next to the ceremonial 
room of the ashiwanni and near the closet in which masks and 
other sacrosanct objects were kept. After the stone slab, about 
2 feet x 1 foot, was lifted off, the foot-deep shrine appeared as in the 
diagram (fig. 35). 

The figurines were like those figured in fig. 36 which were made for 
me by a man living in this same shiwanni house. The two feather- 


c d 
Fic. 36.—Zuifii figurines. In American Museum of Natural History. a, horse (50.2 


12114); b, cow (50.2—1211b); c, sheep (50.2—1211¢); d, lamb (50.2—1211d). Size 4. 


sticks in the shrine’ were for poshaiyanki, the mythical giver of 
domestic animals and of wealth (utenawe). I am fairly certain 
that the feather-sticks for utenawe (fig. 37) are the same as those 
for poshaiyanki.2 According to one informant, the poshaiyanki 
sticks are planted at night, the night following the first day of the 
winter solstice ceremonial—the only sticks planted in night time 


according to another informant, they are planted at sunrise,’ the 


1 The same sticks had been in the shrine for three years. 

2 Cp. the feather-sticks offered by the Hopi for the increase of sheep. (Solberg, 
O., ‘Uber die Bahos der Hopi,” p. 68. Archiv f. Anthropologie, N. F., vol. 1v (1906). 
that one of the Hopi sticks is in the shape of a cross (pl. XxIII, 30) may not be insig- 
nificant in view of the confusion or identification of poshaiyanki with Jesus. 

A prayer stick with a cross bound with red wool is offered by the governor of 
Laguna and his officers. 
3 Under a slab in a field by the heads of each society. 
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sunrise following the night all the societies are engaged in curing, 
the fourth night of the winter solstice ceremonial, the same night 
the figurines are taken to the santu or set out on the altars of the 
ashiwanni. 

The figurines and the rite in general is referred to as itsumawe— 
santu itsumawe or shiwanni itsumawe. The rite is for the increase 
of all the objects represented. A rite for the increase of children 
or the development of an unborn child is also referred to as itsumawe. 
During a dance a woman who has had miscarriages may be given 
a wiha (baby) or doll by a koko or masked impersonation. The 
wiha is given more or less privately, perhaps in 
one of the houses on the dance plaza, to the 
would-be mother. The koko dancer says to the 
woman, 

lil toman ho teapkunan itsumakye 

here you I children make ilsuma 
The woman breathes in (yechu), sprinkles sacred 
meal on the koko, and gives him some bread. 
Subsequently the wiha, together with the cradle 
board sometimes given with it, may be carried 
by the woman secretly under her blanket when 
she goes outdoors.!. Once as we were talking of 
this practice, a little boy, the nephew of my in- 
formant, came into the room, and I was told that 
before his birth the child’s grandmother had 


taken an old wiha in her possession and given 


it to koyemshi awan tachu to dress as the mask 


hututu and to give to her expectant daughter. Fic. 37.—Feather- 
stick f lenawe. Fa- 
The doll was given to the young woman, herself “t°* for “enawe. Fa 

“J cet yellow with three 


a shiwanni, in the house of her mother’s brother  pjack dots. The rest 
on the dance plaza. Of this itsuma wiha the of stick blue (50.2- 
little boy was exhibit one; exhibit two was the ae Soe 
doll itself, hututu wiha. It had been kept as ‘the heart” of the 
child, and in this case as in many others enquired into, the family 
1 For a like practice at Cochiti, see No#l, Dumarest, ‘‘ Notes on Cochiti,"’ Memoirs, 
American Anthropological Association, vol. V1, no. 3.. 
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would not think of parting with what appears to be a kind of life 
token. Were they to sell the wiha, the child “it brought would not 
live.” 


Fic. 38.—Figurines from Hawikuh. In the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation. Notable in }, f, i, 7, k, are two perforations indicating that the 
object was to be hung or attached. In k, the pertorations are through the ears, in the 
others, in chest and under tail. (a-i, size 1/2; j-l, size 5/8; m, size 1/1.) 


Human reproduction may be associated also with shiwanni 
itsumawe rites. I heard of one woman at least, who had brought a 
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NO 


clay figurine of a baby (wiha) to a shiwanni winter solstice altar. 
However, she did not get a baby because she did not go on bringing 
gifts to the ashiwanni. 

Is the itswmawe ritual of Spanish provenience? Its association 
at Zufi as well as at Acoma! and Laguna’ with the santu cult and, 


at Zui, with poshaiyanki also, a personage associated with Christian 


lore,® is highly suggestive of Spanish origin. On the other hand in 


the excavations at Hawikuh, one of the Zufii towns at the coming 
of the Spaniards, figurines (fig. 38) which are like the modern Zufi 
figurines are found, Mr. Hodge tells me, in refuse heaps at all levels, 
pre-Spanish as well as post-Spanish.* 

Moreover, in a prehistoric pueblo in Southern Arizona, Cushing 
collected a set of figurines (fig. 39) of similar workmanship. Of these 
Cushing reports that beneath the floor of a hut outside the pueblo 
were found 


disposed precisely as would be a modern sacrifice of the kind in Zufii, the parapher- 


nalia of a herder’s sacrifice, namely, the paint-line encircled perforated medicine 


1 See E. C. Parsons, “ Nativity Myth at Laguna and Zufii."" Journal American 
Fol®-Lore, vol. XxXx1 (1918), p. 260. The rite of increase occurs among the Hopi, 
who are said to have buried their saint when the Catholics were dispossessed in the 
Great Rebellion. With no Spanish saint to whom the rite might attach, nevertheless 
it is with the Spanish importation that the rite is associated. ‘In almost every Hop 
sheep corral there is a place where clay images of the animals are placed as prayers 
for the increase of domestic animals. These images are commonly made in the 
Winter Solstice ceremony and in the Warrior festival that follows it’’ (J. W. Fewkes, 
“Hopi Shrines near the East Mesa, Arizona,’ American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. VIII 
[1906], pp. 3€9-370). 

? Christmas Eve, baskets of figurines of sheep, cattle, horses, pigs, chickens, money, 
peaches, melons, etc.,are taken tothe church. Subsequently the figurines are buried, 
the animal models in the corrals, the fruit models in the gardens, and the models of 
money, etc., under the house floor. The rite is considered *‘ Mexican 

3 “Nativity Myth at Laguna and Zufii,”” pp. 261-3. Poshaiyanki is a giver of the 
Spanish brought domestic animals, but in myth he is also associated with deer and 
native wild animals. An early “culture hero’’ may well have been assimilated with a 
Montezuma-Jesus personage. The suskikwe or tsaniakwe (hunters’ society) furnish 
an example of transition of interest in the wild animals to interest in the domesticated, 
This society makes medicine for traders to the Navajo, traders in ulenawe, horses, 
beads, etc. The ulena awan lamma (valuables, their stick) was also identified for me 
as the stick the society offers for a hunt. 

‘In a bin ina house at Hawikuh has been discovered a collection of animal 
figurines together with rude models of what the Zufii workmen consider melons 


peaches, and coins. 
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cup, the herder’s amulet-stone of chalcedony, and a group of at least fifteen re- 
markable figurines. The figurines alone, of the articles constituting this sacrifice, 
differed materially from those which would occur in a modern Zufii “‘New Year 
Sacrifice’”’ of the kind designed to promote the increase and prosperity of its 
herds. While in Zufii these figurines invariably represent sheep (the young of 
sheep mainly; mostly also females), the figurines in the hut . . . represented . 
some variety, I should suppose, of the auchenia or llama of South America.! 

Not to be overlooked in this connection are the clay figurines of 
very rough workmanship collected from the Cajfion de Chelly in 
central Arizona and now in the 
Brooklyn Institute Museum (fig. 
40, a-g). Figures a-d are ani- 
mals of much the same type as 
the Hawikuh representations. 
Figures e-g appear to be human. 
The pecking on them is similar 
to that on figure 38h from Ha- 
wikuh. 


Aside from this archaeolog- 


ical evidence, the itswmawe con- 

FiG. 39.—One of eight similar figurines cept takes form at Zufii in what 

inthe Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- : 

sia appears to be distinctly native 
rituals. 

At the stick planting of all the society members at the winter 
solstice ceremonial, a crook stick (tapone) is included. It represents 
a cane and expresses a desire for longevity.2, The use of this stick 
is referred to as an itsumawe rite. An upright stick sometimes 
accompanies the crook. It represents a digging stick (hetseme’ 
and as it is used because the offerer ‘‘ wants to be able to use a digging 
stick for a long time,”’ it is, I infer, a part of the itswmawe ritual.’ 


1F. H. Cushing, “Preliminary Notes on the Origin, Working Hypothesis and 
Primary Researches of the Hemenway Southwestern Archaeological Expedition,” 
pp. 177-8, in Compte Rendu du Congrés International des Américanistes, Berlin, 1888. 
Quoted also in Tenth Annual Report, Bureau American Ethnology, p. 682 (1888-9). 

An outline of a figurine in the same set is reproduced in a report by Washington 
Matthews on the Hemenway collection in Publications of the National Academy of 
Sciences, vol. V1, p. 156, Seventh Memoir. 

2 Cp. Solberg, p. 65. 

3 Stevenson refers to poshaiyanki sticks planted at the winter solstice ceremonial 
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Again at the close of the winter solstice ceremonial, when the 
teshkwi (taboo, sacred,) is over (teshkwiha), and, after the mask 
shitsukya passes the house, the refuse accumulated during the ten 
days of the teshkwi (pochewe) is carried out, there appears to be an 
itsuma character to the rites. Whoever goes out first after shit- 
sukya has passed—he makes his round before dawn—will get the 


things of those who are still asleep in the house—(itiwanna, mid- 


Fic. 40.—Figurines from the Canon de Chelly. In the Brooklyn Institute 


Museum. a (12288) size 1/3; 6 (12301) size 1/6; c and d (12296, 12295) size 3/5; 


e (10722) size 3/5} f (12292) size 3/5; g (12291) size 3/5. 


dle, 7. e., winter solstice, itswme, this is called). The next one who 
goes out will get half the things, the next, a quarter of the things, 
and soon. (The idea back of this numerical progression is not 
altogether clear, but I was unable to préciser). The refuse or 
trash is carried out by the man of the house. It represents corn, 
and he stacks it on the ground as he would. the corn he brings in 
from the harvest. The woman of the house carries out ashes 
which represent meal and, as she would sprinkle meal at the har- 
vest, she sprinkles the ashes on the ground before stacking and 
then on the stack. Little boys carry fire brands. Everybody in 
the house will sprinkle the stack and pray to the Sun as follows: 

to which are attached a miniature cane for longevity and a miniature corn planter for 


increase of corn. (‘‘The Zufii Indians,”” pp. 119-20.) 
1 As shulawitsi, a boy mask, carries a fire brand. 
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yam iatsume yalakwekya kwa hol tekyalatikya 

my finished not whatever done something wrong 

el osonakya ho kole _hol hona to  awanitso 

no mind I done whatever we you think about us doing wrong 
manamtu 

charge 


This is a prayer for forgiveness for any violation of the teshkwi,' 
but the use of the word iaiswme in the prayer suggests that the 
winter solstice ceremonial as a whole may be thought of as a cere- 


monial* for increase.® 

Staying awake in the societies the night before koanne (god 
going), the last night of the koko awia (god coming) ceremonial 
(the shalako) is also referred to as itsume—itsume telinan (at night). 
They who succeed in staying awake will get goods (utenawe), the 
property of those who fall asleep. 

New York City 

1 There are several restrictions during the winter solstice ceremonial. There is 
no telling how a child, for example, may have broken one. Among other taboos a 
light may not be made out doors. I heard of a little boy of four who scratched a 
match and whose feather-sticks had therefore to be replanted. 

2It is said specifically that if pochewe is taken out prematurely they will not get 
rain, but this is the usual sanction for almost any ceremonial observance. 

’ Unless iaisume refers strictly to the rivalry in staying awake all night. There 
is some obscurity about the use of the two terms—ilsume and iatsuge. The former 
appears to apply to increasing by magic, the latter to competing in magic as when 
groups or individuals vie in producing rain or in assembling animals or in causing or 


curing disease. 


THE KANKAKEE RIVER REFUSE HEAP. EVIDENCE 
OF A UNIQUE AND PRIMITIVE CULTURE IN 
THE SOUTHWESTERN CHICAGO AREA 


By GEORGE LANGFORD 


~ OR the past ten years I have taken considerable interest in the 

Ek traces of early Indian occupancy of the region about Joliet, 

in the west2rn portion of Will county, northwestern Illinois. 
My observing and collecting has extended from Lockport, twenty- 
five miles to the junction of the Des Plaines and Kankakee, and a 
similar distance southeast along the latter river through Wilmington 
and Rock creek. The evidences of aboriginal occupancy are to be 
found in abundance in the ploughed fields; pottery fragments, 
flint and chert artifacts, and implements of polished stone; also 
occasional objects of silver referrable to the Jesuits, and a few 
copper pieces. More than a score of localities are recognizable as 
well-defined camps comprising several cultures differing from each 
other in only slight degree and presenting no features peculiar to 
this district. One locality, however, may be taken as an exception. 
Its culture possesses distinctive peculiarities, differing in such a 
marked degree from that of its neighbors, the conventional type, 
that it is absolutely unique. 

This locality is about eighteen miles southwest of Joliet on the 
Will-Grundy county line, east bank of the Kankakee river one 
mile south of where the latter and Des Plaines converge to form the 
Illinois. At this point the land surface rises ten feet or more above 
the surrounding area and from it a clear view up and down the 
river can be obtained. In a sharply defined area extending about 
two hundred and fifty feet along the bank and one hundred and 
fifty feet inland the cultivated field is thickly strewn with frag- 
mentary Indian relics. This area prior to cultivation over forty 
years ago was a broad irregular eminence or mound about two 
feet high. When first turned up by the plough, the sub-soil of this 
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particular site, like that of the surrounding country, brought to 
light many flint and stone artifacts common to this region; but 
when the mound, or refuse heap as I will call it,.was partially reduced 
to the surrounding level by constant ploughing its contents proved 
to be something new and distinctive. Local collectors became aware 
of this fact twenty-five years or more ago. The site was described 
to me as one of little importance; that is, it produced no large or 
showy pieces; nothing but pottery fragments, ‘‘sheep bones,” 
“palaeoliths,”’ and only one kind of arrowpoint, small, triangular, 
and unstemmed. Taking these statements for granted, I first 
visited the locality several years ago and one visit was sufficient to 
convince me that it was one of extraordinary interest. The Kan‘za- 
kee River bank, clay and shale of the lower coal measures, rises 
over eight feet high at this point. The ground above it was thickly 
strewn with splintered and broken bones, chert flakes, and arrow- 
points, pitted stones, broken stone adzes (celts), pottery fragments 
pieces of shell, and abundant evidence of fire. 

The most characteristic pieces of the refuse heap are the small, 
triangular, chert arrowpoints, unstemmed, thin, usually more than 
twice as long as broad, and well made. The largest is 1 1/2 in. 
x 11/16 in.; the smallest, 1/2 in.x 1/4 in.; I 1/4 in.x 1/2 in. isa 
good average size. Within the refuse heap area they are, or rather 
were, extraordinarily abundant. Outside of this area none can be 
found. I estimate that over fifteen hundred of these points have 
thus far been uncovered in addition to innumerable broken pieces. 
Another less abundant type is the long slender -~‘1t or “drill” 
with and without broad base. Chert spawls and chips lie in pro- 
fusion mingled with small “palaeoliths’’; blanks and rejects of 
small triangular point manufacture. These rejects are as plentiful 
as the finished points. Well formed flakes of larger size, knives, 
adzes, and scrapers, are not uncommon. ‘The few large notched or 
stemmed arrowpoints discovered within the refuse heap area are 
similar to those found in adjoining fields. I consider them as 
intrusions and less ancient than the refuse heap relics. Large and 
small pebbles, bruised and pitted, are quite common. Of polished 
stone objects, several broken adzes and one faintly grooved axe or 
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mallet head are al! that I have seen. The adzes are of more cylin- 
drical cross-section and their cutting edges more curved than others 
common to this district. 

Splintered bones and teeth lie everywhere within the localized 
area. The so-called “sheep bones’’ were those of deer and elk, 
every portion of the skeleton being represented. I have picked up 
over two hundred astragali ‘ankle bones) of the deer alone. In 
addition, I have recognized remains of turtles, fishes, raccoons, 
skunks, beavers, muskrats, several species of canids and felids, 
bears and birds; their abundance being in the order named. Many 
are those of young animals. Charred and calcined fragments are 
plentiful. Among them I have recognized a score of utilized pieces, 
crude, but unmistakable as artifacts of domestic or ornamental 
utility made from bones, antlers, and teeth of the deer and elk. 
One elk incisor is notched around its root; deer phalanges cut off 
square at one end, hollowed and perforated at the other end; 
antler points 1 1/2 to 2 inches long cut off square; whittled and 
hollowed sections of femur, and other pieces of a like nature repre- 
sent the bone artifacts that I have found among the thousands of 
skeletal fragments, all limited to the refuse heap area. 

The most abundant relics of the deposit are pottery fragments— 
bushels of body and rim pieces, many burned red or showing other 
evidence of contact with fire. From them I judge that the people 
of the refuse heap possessed no mean skill in the art of pottery- 
making and their ideas of ornamentation, although simple, produced 
a remarkably pleasing appearance in the finished product. 

The pieces are generally thin-walled, compact, partiaily baked, 
and tempered with crystalline rock, frequently pulverized shell. 

In form I judge the pots to be globular, round-bottomed, sharply 
inturned at the shoulders, necks short and constricted, rims low and 
flaring outward. In size they range from eight or nine inches 
high down to three inches, being broader than high. Seven inches 
tall by eight inches broad would be a good average size. One thick 
square-edged fragment and one pierced lu:ap are the nearest 
approach to rectangular rim and handle respectively. The short 
outward-flaring rims are in some cases notched, in others turned 
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down at the top to form a circular bead. Many are unbeaded and 
unnotched and bear pseudo-fabric decoration. 

As a rule the base of the pot is smooth and without decoration, 
the body cord-modeled with crossed pseudo-fabric lines extending 
from the lower body to the rim, overlain by incised, traced or trailed 
lines running around the shoulder of the jar. These lines are 
straight or slightly curved, two or three parallel extending diag- 
onally up and down forming a sort of continuous chevron orna- 
mentation. The incised lines are scribed with a sharp-pointed 
tool, the traced lines made probably with an antler point and the 
trailed decoration laid on with the finger. This chevron arrange- 
ment is typical, sometimes on a smooth surface but more often on 
a cord-modeled or pseudo-fabric field. There is no evidence of 
circular, scroll or other complicated decoration, not even stamp or 
roulette work. 

The refuse heap pottery in no way resembles the thick-walled, 
coarse, stamp, and roulette, high-collared pottery common to a site 
near Birds bridge, Troy township, some ten miles farther north near 
the Du Page river. The former is undoubtedly the work of another 
and more ancient people. 

The negative evidence of the refuse heap points to a pre-Euro- 
pean culture. After continued careful search, I have failed to 
discover a single object in it of metal, glass, or glazed ware. Re- 
mains of the horse are conspicuously absent. Incidently I have 
found no trace of the bison; of grain or cloth; of stone ornaments, 


discoidals, ‘‘ butterflies,’ or the like. I have discovered the half of 
one cylindrical stone pipe; none of clay. Except for the few in- 
trusive large stemmed arrowpoints, I believe that all of the objects 
I have described are the work of one tribe—the people of the refuse 
heap; a people skilled in the art of pottery-making but of primitive 
artistic sense; who made and used only one pattern of arrowpoint, 
well chipped and serviceable, but quite different from conventional 
types; who knew nothing of metals and used tools of bone and 
stone, and whose occupancy of the Kankakee river site extended 
over a considerable period of time. Judging from collections of 
similar objects I have observed whose cultural definition has been 
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generally accepted without challenge, I am impressed by certain 
strong resemblances of the Kankakee River refuse heap relics to 
those of western New York pronounced as Iroquoian. Possibly 
the deposit I have described represents an early stage of Iroquoian 
progress eastward, or possibly an early stage of northwestern 
aboriginal development throwing some light on the evolution of 
one or more of our modern Indian races. I am convinced however 
that the culture of the refuse heap is unique and distinct from any 
other in this region and that it is purely neolithic without a single 
trace of European influence. 


JoLiet, ILLINOIS 


THE ANIMISTIC HYPOTHESIS 


By WILSON D. WALLIS 


“HE animistic hypothesis is inseparably associated with the 

‘| name of its great formulator, Sir Edward B. Tylor. It con- 

sists of the theory that the belief in spirits and in the survival 

of the soul arose out of dreams and visions in which the absent or 

the dead were seen, thus giving proof of the ability of the soul to 
leave and to survive the body. 

Since “‘Primitive Culture’’ was published the only important 
contributions to this theory have been made by the Pre-animists, 
by Hubert and Mauss, R. R. Marett, Andrew Lang, E. Sydney 
Hartland, and in this country, by Professor Lovejoy. The Pre- 
animists insist that this formulated psychology is too deliberate to 
be accepted as representing the initial stage of savage thought, and 
that this fairly conscious inference was precedec. by an unconscious 
attitude of spontaneous behavior. They do not represent this pre- 
animism as a preceding stage in any chronological sense so much as a 
prerequisite of savage thought, a condition interwoven with his 
animism. Thus they would supplement rather than replace or 
displant the Tylorian hypothesis. 

As an ultimately satisfactory explanation of the belief in spiritual 
existence and of the persistence of the disembodied soul the Tylorian 
hypothesis must be deemed unsatisfactory, for reasons which we 
have briefly outlined below: 

The Tylorian hypothesis fails to explain the persistence of the 
belief even after the savage’s philosophy has been completely dis- 
sipated. To this a Tylor might reply that survival would ade- 
quately account for its persistence, and could point out numberless 
instances of the survival of a given belief after the conditions on 
which it was originally based had been completely discredited. 
The argument is valid so long as it maintains that some survival 


would be natural. But there are degrees of survival. If it is a 
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case of mere survival continued by inertia of human thought the 
inertia will gradually subside due to conflicts with inconsistent 
phases of thought. A language, for example, cannot be viewed as a 
mere survival by inertia of the speech used by a previous genera- 
tion; it persists because it is continually revived and reinvigorated 
by subsequent generations in some intentional if not logically 
deliberate manner. 

Belief in the post-mortem existence of the soul is a survival which 
cannot be explained as a mere survival, inasmuch as it is constantly 
reinvigorated and restimulated long after any such dream phil- 
osophy has been abandoned. In fact, I am not sure that you 
weaken the conviction by destroying the dream philosophy, for 
this is, after all, not its real bulwark. 

Another weakness in the Tylorian theory is the assumption that 
this dream psychology is an unmotivated and a haphazard psy- 
chology, and that its foundations rest on the vagaries of savage 
thought. Since, however, these ‘vagaries’ of savage psychology are 
so wide spread, both culturally and geographically, they must be 
credited to something deeper than vagary. They must correspond 
to some profounder motive. 

They are, we believe, but the reflex, or the prism, of a deeper 


philosophy finding expression in this medium. 


A ProposED NEw BAsis FoR ANIMisTIC BELIEF 

We propose, therefore, to treat the theories of the Tylorian and 
post-Tylorian schools not as false but as stopping short of the 
ultimate explanation, as but a stage on the way to it, as a study of 
the image which appears in the mirror of savage belief and conviction 
rather than as an analysis of the source of the beliefs that are there 
mirrored. We would bestow no niggardly praise for the exceedingly 
important contribution of the animists. 

As our initial proposition we wish to point out that the belief in 
survival of the soul may be taken as in part due to the inertia of 
human thought, or, if you will, as a belief in the continuity of nature. 
From the fact that we have expected to see a continuation of life 


in the case of an individual known to us we continue to expect that 
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existence even when death has claimed the individual. Our thought 
continues in the old channels whether the object corresponding to 
it is present or not. No cultures, and scarcely any individuals in 
any culture, are free from this naive anticipation of everyday life. 
Savage philosophy of every day existence exemplifies this principle 
as fully as does civilization, and savage philosophy of post-mortem 
existence furnishes many examples. Thus, it is not uncommon for 
savages to allege that children of very tender years have no soul: 
they have acquired no socio-psychic existence and they are sup- 
posed to have no post-mortem existence. Some of the religions of 
higher civilization remain vague upon this matter of the soul life 
of infancy. 

Admitting the correctness of the interpretation of the Tylorian 
school as to the nature of savage psychology we would insist that 
this dream psychology is not haphazard but is an adumbration, or 
the vision-echo, of a deep-lying purpose, of nothing less than the 
will to live. If in some sense this will to believe is tortured into a 
will to make believe it is not as a result of mere savage vagery, but 
is the response of a call to self and other preservation. It is simply 
a case in which the wish is father to the thought, or, in this instance, 
the dream. Whether Freud would welcome this application of his 
theory to savagery I am not able to say, but the view that it is 
applicable can be defended. 

If the dream is interpreted in this light we have an explanation 
of the persistence of the belief in the survival of the soul and we 
have also the explanation of its universality. The will to live is 
not only common to all mankind but the illusions that arise from it, 
the naive expectations to which it gives rise, are illusions to which 
we are all susceptible. 

Mr. Hobhouse has put forward another explanation of the origin 
of the belief in the survival of the soul. Instead of saying in our 
traditional way, ‘‘‘They believe that the dead continue to live in 


much the same way and to need the same things; therefore they 
give them what they need,’ perhaps what we should say is rather 
‘The mass of sentiments and emotions stirred by death impel the 
mourners to acts of respect, affection, and sacrifice. As they come 
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to give to themselves or perhaps to their enquiring children some 
account of these acts they can express their meaning only by speak- 
ing of the dead as continuing to live, so that the practice emerges 
from a sentiment, and, in turn gives rise to the belief that would 
justify it.’’’ (Development and Purpose, pp. 98-9. Macmillan, 
1913.) Mr. Hobhouse supposes the “mass of sentiments and emo- 
tions stirred by death”’ given to start with, whereas the fact calling 
for explanation is that death does elicit such sentiments and emo- 
tions. The explanation, we believe, is to be found in the uncon- 
scious focusing of interest and attention upon the future of per- 
sonality. 

In his own case the individual finds it easy to accept the fact 
of his continued existence and difficult, if not impossible, to even 
imagine an end to that existence. ‘Let any one try to imagine 
himself extinguished—his powers of thought, his feelings, his voli- 
tions, his perceptions, broken off,—and he will see how extremely 
difficult is the task, and how incomplete is his success.” 
Gould, Development of Religion.) 


Thus, largely with unconscious intent, by the instinct of self 


(Baring 


conservation, man is led to believe in immortality. He cannot 
entertain the idea of letting go that which he now possesses—his 
existence. Thus, again largely with unconscious purpose, “any 
idea which can alleviate this dread and lighten, though with the 
feeblest glimmer, the awful blackness of uncertainty beyond the 
tomb, has been seized on with eagerness and clung to with des- 
peration.”’ 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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An Outline for a Chronology of Zuni Ruins. Notes on some Little Colo- 
rado Ruins. Ruins in the White Mountains, Arizona. (Anthropo- 
logical Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. 
XVIII, parts II, IV, Vv.) LESLIE SpreR. New York: 1917, 1918, 
1919. 207-387 pp., 21 figs. 

The Zufi district in west-central New Mexico contains a single 
inhabited village (Zufii Pueblo) and the ruins of a great number of other 
villages, large and small. Of these ruins certain ones have been identified 
by historiographers as the sites of the “‘Seven Cities of Cibola,’’ which 
were visited and described by the Spanish conquerors and missionaries 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The majority of the ruins, 
however, are surely prehistoric; and they differ from each other so much 
in the state of their preservation and in their pottery, that there can 
be no doubt that they cover a long stretch of time. The explorations 
in this district, the results of which are presented in the three papers 
under review, were undertaken with two cognate objects in view: first, 
to investigate the relations between the present town of Zufi and the 
several nearby ruined pueblos which have been attributed to the Zufi 
of the period of the Conquest; second, to study the prehistoric range and 
cultural affinities of the Zuii. 

Mr. Spier hoped to find such stratified refuse deposits as would enable 
him to reconstruct the culture history of the region with the same cer- 
tainty as has been done in the upper Rio Grande by the study of the 
pottery in the refuse heaps of San. Cristobal, San Marcos, and Pecos. 
In this, however, he was disappointed, for it was found that the great 
majority of the sites had been inhabited for short periods only, and that 
consequently there were no refuse deposits deep enough to give a cul- 
tural cross-section including all the types of pottery that are found in the 
various ruins of the valley. At Zufi Pueblo itself, however, sufficient 
rubbish was found and excavated to prove that there had been changes 
in the pottery during the occupation of that site, and to give the author 
an idea of the nature of those changes. Taking the earliest pottery types 
occurring there as a point of departure, he worked other similar deposits 
296 
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at the ruins Mattsakya and Pinnawa and so was enabled to study the 
pottery changes that took place during a period extending from the 
present day back to a little before the Conquest. 

Armed with this knowledge, he studied the ruins which have been 
believed by the historiographers to be the “Seven Cities of Cibola.” 
Of these, he found that Hawwikkuh, Kettcippawa, Kyakkima, and Mat- 
tsakya were actually inhabited in the sixteenth century; Hallonawa, which 
has hitherto been considered historic, is on the contrary, surely prehis- 
toric, the Hallonawa of the chroniclers being in reality the present Zuii; 
this town had, however, been but recently founded at the time of the 
Conquest. Five of the seven “Cities’’ were thus definitely located on 
archaeological evidence; a sixth, Aquinsa, probably existed, but could 
not be found; Pinnawa was proved by its pottery to be prehistoric. 
This last site was a very useful one, for it contained a considerable 
depth of rubbish, the upper levels of which corresponded in pottery type 
to the lower or prehistoric levels of historic Mattsakya. 

Unfortunately no heaps in other ruins could be found to carry the 
direct sequence of sites further back than the lower levels of Pinnawa 
by stratigraphic evidence. The general trend of the pottery growth was, 
nevertheless, established and so the task of arranging the many other 
sites in chronological sequence was not an altogether hopeless one, 
for the author had determined by studying the percentages of wares 
in the strata of his test sections at Zufi, Mattsakya, and Pinnawa that 
corrugated ware decreased in relative abundance from below upwards. 
He therefore believed that if the decline of corrugated ware was an index 
of the passage of time in the strat:fied late sites, that it might also be a 
valuable index for the ranking chronologically of the unstratified sites. 
He accordingly arranged his sites on the basis of their percentage of 
corrugated ware. This brought out the fact that there are two groups, 
in each of which corrugated rises from practically zero to fifty per cent. 
or over. Any two samples from the two groups with identical per- 
centages of corrugated ware have, however, radically different wares 
associated with them. In one group the low percentages of corrugated 
are associated with pottery obviously modern; in the other the low 
percentages are found with black-on-white ware (‘‘Slab-house’’ type) 
which stratified finds in other regions have proved to be a very early 
style. The second group is, therefore, obviously- the earlier one, cor- 
rugated ware rises from practically zero to above fifty per cent. [n 


the second group corrugated begins at fifty per cent. and decreases t 


) 


zero in the latest strata of Zufii; in other words, the two groups are merely 
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the first and second halves of a single growth and decline curve. The 
author then seriates all his sites on the basis of their corrugated content 
and then proves the validity of his arrangement by applying the test of 
concurrent variations in the accompanying wares. Thus the ruins are 
shown to be grouped in their true chronological order, and Mr. Spier is 
enabled to work out and present the changes which took place in the 
other wares accompanying the corrugated. These changes parallel in 
general those which Mr. Nelson and the reviewer have determined for 
the pottery of the Rio Grande. The sequence from early to late is: 
painted ware, glaze ware, combination glazed and painted, and finally 
painted ware of a modern type. 

Three main periods are recognizable: the early, or black-on-white; 
the middle, represented by such sites as Hallonawa and Hecota’utlla; 
and the late, consisting of Pinnawa and the historic ruins Mattsakya, 
Hawwikuh, etc. Mr. Spier finds, however, a hiatus in the sequence 
occurring between the lowest levels of Pinnawa and the wares of the 
Hallonawa-Hecota’utlla series. This hiatus is marked not only by a 
break in the continuity of the plotted curve for corrugated ware, but 
also by such an abrupt change in the accompanying wares as to make it 
seem likely that the sites containing the transitional styles, if such ac- 
tually existed, must still remain undiscovered. As no such sites were 
to be found in the Zufii valley, and as a geographic grouping of the known 
ruins pointed to several shifts in the center of population within the area, 
the author concluded that the missing villages must lie without the ex- 
plored region, probably further west. 

The second and third papers deal with the search for these missing 
sites and describe a aumber of ruins on the Little Colorado and in the 
White mountains in Arizona. This survey and the study of the resultant 
data showed that the late prehistoric and early historic wares of Zufi 
had prototypes in the Little Colorado. The latter, however, do not fill 
the hiatus in the sequence of the Zufi valley proper, because their wares 
do not fit on to the earlier Zufii group (Hallonawa-Hecota‘utlla). The 
validity of the two Zufii valley series is not, however, impugned by the 
fact that they may not be parts of a single continuous series. The 
reviewer is inclined to think that the hiatus will eventually be closed by 
the finding of sites or strata which have not yet come to light. 

The above is a brief summary of the leading points in Mr. Spier’s 
admirable papers. Of the details of the pottery changes the reviewer 
is not competent to speak, his knowledge of the Zufi-Little Colorado 
wares is not sufficient. The chief feature to be emphasized is the value 
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of the methods brought to bear on the problems of this area, methods 
which are applicable to any other Southwestern district. Of Mr. 
Spier’s work one can say nothing but good. He has approached his 
subject with an open mind and has met serious checks in the field (such 
as the lack of stratification in the sites) with a ready resourcefulness 
The same valuable qualities have been brought to bear on the tabulation 
and interpretation of the material in the preparation of the reports. 
The result is a preliminary chronological arrangement of the Zuifi 
ruins which is almost certainly correct. That so great results can be 
at'.ined by so comparatively small an amount of fieldwork and with so 
little expenditure of money for excavation, makes the future outlook on 
Southwestern archaeology considerably less overwhelming than it was 
when extensive excavations were considered necessary for the clearing 
up of any problem. Mr. Spier’s method allows the investigator to sketch 
in the outline of his work with a minimum of effort; he may then test it 
by excavations and close study of detail in the places which the prelim- 
inary work show to be crucial. Reconnaissance is given a more definite 
and permanent value than it has ever had before. 

Because of the very ease and value of this method, it is likely to be 


widely used. It should therefore be rigidly tested in this type area in 


order to make absolutely sure that the results there gained by it are 
indeed as accurate as they seem to be. Fortunately such a test will 
probably be supplied by the excavations at Hawwikuh now being carried 
on by Mr. Hodge for the Museum of the American Indian. Hawwikuh 
is a historic site, yet was undoubtedly inhabited, whether continuously 
or not, for a long period in prehistoric times; its excavation, therefore, 
should provide a very accurate check on Mr. Spier’s chronology in its 
general aspects; and, in detail, show whether the postulated hiatus ex- 
isted or not. 

As the author says, the reliability of his data, and hence of his whole 
method, depends on two things: first, on whether a surface collection 
of sherds represents a real specimen of the wares used at that ruin; and, 
second, whether it is possible to make a truly random collection from the 
surface. 

To consider the first of these points. If a site was inhabited for so 

short a period of time that its wares did not change radically during its 


occupation, then its surface pottery will of course give a true representa 
tion of the wares used. It will be comparable to the contents of a 
stratigraphical cut and will, indeed, be even more valuable because the 
inevitable mixing present in the rubbish of a long 


occupied site will be 
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absent. When, however, a town was inhabited continuously for a long 
time, or reoccupied after abandonment, a surface collection is not, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, reliable. It will contain, in most cases at least, 
a mixture of all the wares used at that site from beginning to end. The 
collection will not even show with any degree of accuracy the wares of 
the last period of occupation. It may be argued from this that every 
level of every rubbish heap was at one time surface, and that therefore 
stratified rubbish must be equally mixed and so of little chronological 
value. While to a slight extent this objection is a valid one and all 
rubbish is somewhat confused, it is nevertheless a fact that the present 
surface of a rubbish heap is very much more badly mixed than is any 
other single layer in the body of the heap. This has been repeatedly 
checked by actual counts and tests at Pecos. The reason for this is 
that rubbish at an inhabited site accumulates more or less rapidly and 
steadily and is thus covered in from the effects of wash. Furthermore, 
during occupation prairie dogs and badgers, indefatigable and potent 
shovellers from below upwards, were not present. During the long 
periods since the abandonment of sites, on the other hand, the rodents 
have been at work and, most important, rain and wind have furrowed and 
cut and rearranged, earth has washed away and sherds been exposed, 
other sherds have washed down from higher levels and been left lying; 
once exposed such sherds are seldom reburied.!. For these reasons collec- 
tions of pottery fragments from the surface of sites other than those 
inhabited for short periods only are, in the opinion of the reviewer, of 
more harm than good for statistical comparison with stratigraphical 
remains. 

The above is by no means an arraignment of Mr. Spier’s method, 
for it is safe to say that at least nine out of every ten Southwestern sites 
were only briefly inhabited. Furthermore, Mr. Spier possessed a knowl- 
edge of the wares that enabled him to distinguish ‘“monotype”’ sites from 
those showing two or more chronologically distinct types. The novice, 
then, or the old hand entering a new area must to some extent orient 
himself among the wares before he can apply Mr. Spier’s method with 
the certainty of getting valid results. 

The second point upon which the reliability of the author’s system of 
reconnaissance depends may be expressed by the following question: 


can a truly random collection be made from the surface? Mr. Spier has 


1 Tests at Pecos show that there are normally about four times as many sherds on 
the surface as there are on any equal plane surface within the rubbish. Stratigraphical 
study at Pecos also demonstrates that objects of all sorts are very much more fre- 
quently displaced upward than downward. 
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tested his own and Dr. Kroeber’s surface samples against actually random 
lots from underground (i.e., total sherd content of given cubic areas of 
rubbish) and answers in the affirmative. He does not say, however, 
how these random collections were made. A system which does away 
with the personal equation entirely has been used by the reviewer for 
this work, namely to mark off an area on the surface six, ten or any greater 
number of feet square according to the abundance of sherds, and collect 
all the fragments that are in it. So much for field practice. 

Mr. Spier’s presentation and statistical handling of his material 
are essentially sound. His ranking of the sites on the basis of their 
percentages of one of the wares (which stratigraphical work had shown 
to be chronologically significant) is a new and valuable contribution to 
method. The same may be said of his check on his results by the con- 
current variations of the accompanying wares. His descriptions of 
pottery types are as clear as can be given in words and by black and 
white drawings. A collection of representative sherds, however, which 
could be sent to students to use in conjunction with the text would be 
of the greatest value; such collections should be prepared to accompany 
all works on pottery not fully illustrated in color. 

Good method can only lead to good results; Mr. Spier’s conclusions 
are thoroughly satisfactory. His work will stand as the basis for ali 
future archaeological study of the Little Colorado drainage, just as 
Dr. Kroeber’s “Zufi Kin and Clan” in the same volume must underlie 
all future work in Pueblo ethnology. Both are fundamental. 

A. V. KIDDER 


ASIA 


The Folk-Element in Hindu Culture. A Contribution to Socio-Religious 
Studies in Hindu Folk-Institutions. BENoy KUMAR SARKAR, assisted 
by HEMENDRA K. RaAksHit. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1917. xx and 312 pp. 

This book is intended as a contribution to Hindu sociology; its prin- 
cipal object is to show the share of the masses of people in the framing 
of Hindu culture, the influence of certain cults, especially that of Civa, 
on the life of the people, on literature, art, ethics, education, social re- 
forms, etc., and to emphasize the interrelation and interaction of social 
and religious institutions. While the book !ackg background, inter- 
pretation, and analysis, for which free indulgence in modern political 
phraseology does not offer a substitute, and while the presentation of 


the subject is not even by any means lucid or harmonious, and no dis- 
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crimination is made in the treatment of essentials and non-essentials, 
it will render useful services as a repository of new data and facts, many 
of which have heretofore been unknown to Indology. The authors 
assure us that their material is derived from a first-hand exploration of 
oral tradition and folklore, as well as from mediaeval Bengali literature, 
especially from old manuscripts. It appears that there is at present an 
intense activity among Bengali scholars in the collection of folklore, 
and we justly wonder why this rich material cannot be made accessible to 
the western student in its original form. We can hardly be expected to 
remain content with a few extracts classified under certain pretentious, 
more or less scientific headings, but we are eager to study the actual 
sources and to draw our own conclusions.!. We can therefore accept the 
present work merely as a prelude or an overture, and seek comfort in the 
hope of receiving more substantial contributions in the future. In al- 
most all of the eighteen chapters a good beginning is made, but as soon as 
we become really interested and long for more, the door is suddenly 
closed, and we are left outside in the dark. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with a description of the Gambhira 
festivals held everywhere in Bengal in honor of the god Civa, but the text 
is unfortunately not enlivened by any illustrations. These would es- 
pecially be required with reference to masks, pantomimes, and dances. 
A perusal of this chapter has shown me that several masked dance- 
performances of Tibet are identical with, and obviously derived from 
those of Bengal, and that most of the masks described by our authors 
are represented in an extensive collection of Tibetan masks made by me 
for the Field Museum. The Lamaism of Tibet is a syncretism of Bud- 
dhism and Civaism, and many mystery and miracle plays or rather dances 
of the Lamas are of Civaitic origin. The historical connection between 
Bengal and Tibet is given by the mission of Atica, a Buddhist monk from 
Bengal, who wended his way to Tibet in the eleventh century and laid 


there the foundation to those practices. 


1 The authors, as admitted by themselves in the preface, refrain from citing chapter 
and verse “in the case of standard authorities, especially in instances where the his- 
torical facts are very well known"’ (to whom?). The fact is that not in a single case 
is an exact reference given, whether standard authorities or not. This is a vicious 
habit which mars the value of an otherwise creditable book. This proceduré prevents 
the reader from checking up «ny given data and sets a valve on any attempt of his at 
further research; it will finally discourage him and considerably weaken his confidence 
in such a book. The author thus does a gross injustice and injury to himself. The 
rigid principle to give exact quotations has its own moral reward for the author, be- 
cause he will always be constrained to look up a passage in the original text, to be 
accurate, and to control himself. 
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The authors hold that the festivities and entertainments of the people 
of India were virtually the same, irrespective of creeds and sects, and 
that the interrelation of these became so intimate that the difference 
between Hindu and Buddhist festivals was but very slight. This assimi- 
lation is chiefly due to the rapid development during the middle ages of the 
Tantra system which was also brought to Tibet. Although Buddhism 
has been extinct in Bengal for a long time, many survivals of it are still 
extant among the rustics; and Mr. Sarkar even admits that, though the 
Civaitic influence is predominant in the Gambhira, yet institutions and 
observances of the Buddhist Tantric school form its backbone. The 
picture traced of the religious and social development of Bengal through 
its many phases down to the contact with Islam (designated as the “ Indo- 
Islamic wedlock”) is very interesting in general, but is too abrupt and 
without depth. It is easy enough to understand that a Bengali evinces 
little sympathy for Islam, but a world-historical figure like Mohammed 
cannot be simply dismissed as “‘the camel-driver of Mecca” (p. 216). 
There have been many camel-drivers in Mecca and elsewhere, but not 
all camel-drivers have developed into a Mohammed. 

The fact that Bengali folk do not lack a sense of humor is illustrated 
by the play Hanumdn-makha (‘‘Mask of Hanuman’’). One of the 
votaries wears the mask of Hanum4n, the monkey-god of the epic Rama- 
yana, and attaches to himself a long tail made from unripe banana- 
leaves, dry banana-leaves being wrapped around the end of this tail. 
The tail is set fire to, and the player leaps over a piece of cloth held by 
two persons in front of him, returning in the same way to his former 
place. This suggests a fair representation of the story of how Hanuman 
leaped across the sea from the mainland to Ceylon. 

Few, if any, will agree with the dogmatic thesis that “the caste- 
system has never been a disintegrating factor in Hindu communal ex- 
istence, and is most probably a very recent institution” (p. x). How 
about Buddha's opposition to caste? The Saka and Kushana were not 
“Tartars or Mongols” (p. 167), but of Scytho-Iranian extraction. 

The work is provided with a very copious index of fifty pages, which 
will render good service. B. LAUFER 
Etudes urchéologiques et ethnologiques. Les Ainu des Iles Kouriles. R. 

Toru. (Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University of 

Tokyo, Vol. xtu, Art. 1, Tokyo, 1919.) 338 pp. 38 plates. 118 

figures in the text. 

It is known that a considerable literature exists on the Ainu of Yezo 
and Saghalin, while the Kuril Ainu, owing to the inaccessibility of the 
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island chain occupied by them, have been almost wholly neglected. This 
gap in our knowledge is felicitously and successfully filled by the fine 
publication of Torii, who has rescued for science the knowledge of a small, 
but important, moribund group. This unfortunate tribe is now reduced 
to fifty-seven individuals, and its complete extinction may be a question 
of a few years. It is thus no wonder that their culture also is in a hope- 
less state of disintegration, and that their ancient customs can no longer 
be observed, but merely learned from the lips of old men or women. 
Thus tattooing is discontinued, but old men can still trace the designs 
formerly used by their women on hands, arms, and lips, and being identi- 
cal with those of Saghalin and Yezo. The many neolithic stations dis- 
covered by Torii on various islands, and the numerous finds yielded by 
them, allow of the inference that in former times the population was 
much more compact; and the highly developed artistic sense displayed, 
for instance, in the decorations of whalebone combs, makes us think 
that a happy state of mind must have prevailed on these barren isles 
before they came in contact with the scourge of “civilization.” 
At present, the Kuril Ainu designate themselves simply Ainu 
(““men’’), also Ruton-mon-guru (“‘west-living people’’),! 


in distinction 
from the Kamchadal whom they call ¢upka-guru (‘‘ people of the east’’). 
The Kamchadal are also styled by them Kurumuse, Oyataru, and Kam- 
tidaru. During the period of their independence (that is, until the 
eighteenth century), the Kuril Ainu conferred upon themselves the name 
Kushi, which both Krasheninnikov and Steller learned from the Italmen 
as the designation of the inhabitants of the Kuril Islands. L. v. Schrenck 
has already expressed the opinion that the name Kushi or Kusi is the 
basis of the word “ Kuril’’ and the Gilyak designation of the Ainu,— 
Kigi; but it is doubtful to me whether this word, as conjectured by 
Klaproth and Schrenck, is related to Ainu kuru, kur (‘“‘man, tribe’’). 
Moreover, we have a Chinese name for the Ainu in the form K‘u-ye, 
the earliest record of which occurs in the Yiian shi, the Annals of the Yiian 
or Mongol Dynasty (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries). Torii goesa 
step farther, and connects with this name also the earlier Sino-Japa- 
nese designation of the Ainu,—Hia-yi (literally, ‘shrimp barbarians”’), 
which he holds should be read Kashi. This, however, is not convincing, 
as the ancient pronunciation of these syllables was Ga-yi or Gia-yi; 
it is not proved, either, as assumed by Torii, that the Yezo Ainu ever 
styled themselves Kushi. The Kuril Ainu appear to have had relations 
from time to time with the Koryak whom they call Koreku. The Aleut 


1 Radlinski, in his Slownik narzecca Ainéw, records this word as Rutumkur. 
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have been known to them for a long time under the name Aleuts (thus 
according to Torii; Radlinski gives the Ainu name in the form Arvat). 

The needle-cases of the Kuril Ainu, consisting of a leather strap 
passing through a bone tube (p. xvu D), are identical with those of the 
Koryak, Chukchi, and Eskimo. Basketry is said to have been manu- 
factured in imitation of that of the Kamchadal and Koryak. Clothing 
was made from fish and seal skins, also from skins of wild ducks and 
from birds’-feathers; one of these is reproduced in colors (pl. xm). The 
most remarkable objects of art were buttons of wood or whalebone, 
decorated with designs painted in red, yellow, and black, and fastened 
to their girdles; further, embroidered leather belts (pl. x1v) of an artistic 
quality and color sense of design which is really astounding. 

Sledge and dog-driving, according to Torii, were originally unknown 
to the Ainu, and were derived by them from Kamchatka. This may be 
the case; but the conclusion that for this reason the Ainu did not come 
from the north, but from the south, seems to me to overshoot the mark 
and be far from forcible. On Yezo, naturally, there was no occasion for 
dog-driving. The snowshoes are of the netted type. Manufacture of 
pottery was carried on on an extensive scale, but was abandoned three 
generations ago. Lamps were carved from stone, and were similar to 
those of the Koryak, Chukchi, and Eskimo. In agreement with these 
tribes, they used the bow-drill in making fire. From ancient times they 
have lived in subterranean habitations during the winter, and like their 
relatives on Yezo and Saghalin, have had distinct summer and winter 
houses. The winter house, half underground and well-closed, was heated 
by numerous hot stones, steam being produced by pouring water over 
them. This practice of the steam-bath is equally found among the 
Koryak, Chukchi, and Eskimo; and, as it does not occur in Japan, 
Torii concludes that the Kurilians adopted it from these peoples. 

The festival of the bear is unknown on the Kuriles. The author 
states that the ancient Ainu of Japan did not practise it, either, and 
concludes that the Saghalin and Yezo Ainu adopted the custom from the 
Gilyak. In regard to the inao, Torii holds that they represent, not a 
god, but an object sacred to the first chief. It is regrettable that the 
author has not read Sternberg’s important study of the subject (also 
Pilsudski’s work is evidently unknown to him). Brief abstracts of 
fifteen legends are given; they were obviously recorded through an 
interpreter. 

The remains of the neolithic age which lasted till the seventeenth 


century are well described and illustrated. The shellheaps yield oyster 
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shells, bones of whales and other marine mammals, bird and reindeer 
bones, arrowheads and hatchets of obsidian and other material of vol- 
canic origin, implements of bone and horn, harpoons, spoons, girdle- 
buckles, and shards of coarse pottery. 

The most curious objects discovered by Torii on the Kuriles are 
wooden masks (pl. xv), which he justly compares with those figured by 
Jochelson from the Maritime Koryak. The case is striking, since the 
Yezo and Saghalin Ainu do not know masks at all. Torii illustrates 
also several clay masks of the neolithic period of Japan, which he attri- 
butes to the Ainu. If this is true, the problem naturally becomes still 
more complex. The question as to whence the primitive Ainu, the 
Maritime Koryak, the Alaskan Eskimo, and the Aleut obtained the use 
of masks, is answered by the author (somewhat in the fashion of Mo- 
hammedan writers), ‘‘Dieu seul pourrait le dire.”” The Kuril masks 
represent spirits called fijiru, intent on harassing and devouring human 
beings, and appearing suddenly; when they drop their masks, they are 
white; they are usually clad with animal skins, and wear leather foot- 
gear. They have a chief with numerous servants; he is armed with a 
sword, and has a necklace of glass beads. These spirits live in huts 
similar to those of the Ainu, and are stationed in Kamchatka, chiefly 
on a high mountain. 

Two chapters are devoted to a discussion of the Ainu legend relating 
to the Koropokguru and Kobito (dwarfs). The author states that this 
tradition is unknown to the Kuril Ainu; and, as ascertained by me, it is 
unknown to the Ainu of Saghalin: it is an exclusive Yezo tradition. 
Torii rejects completely Tsuboi’s hypothesis of a rapprochement of the 
Koropokguru with the Eskimo, and, as was done by me eighteen years 
ago, denies the historicity of this tradition. Those who are eager to 
build history on folklore, which lacks the most essential requirement of 
historical records,—exact notions of time and space, chronology and 
geography, —are objects for commiseration anyhow. 

The author rises against Bogoras’ supposition of Japanese commer- 
cial relations with Kamchatka: the Japanese merely exchanged their 
goods with the Ainu of Yezo; these transmitted them to the Kuril Ainu 
at the market of Rassawa, whence they passed on to Kamchatka, and 
from there to the Koryak and Chukchi. For my part, I had already 
antagonized the same theory (Chinese Clay Figures, p. 270, note 4). 

The linguistic portion of the work is the least satisfactory. A brief 
vocabulary of the Kuril dialect in comparison with that of Yezo (for 


which Batchelor’s Dictionary is not consulted) is given in French spelling, 
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without any conception of phonetics. It can hardly be utilized for 
serious philological purposes. As to the numerals, the author must have 
either consulted an individual who became mixed up during the process 
of counting, or met with an accident in arranging his notes; for inat 
cannot mean 60, as he states, but is 4 X 20 = 80; wambe afkeneot is not 
70, but 5 X 20 — 10 = 90; aSkineot (previously known as askinot) 
is not 80, but 5 X 20 = 100; wambe ewanhot, given by him as 90, in fact 
means I10 (literally, 6 X 20 — 10); and what he records as 100 (aruwam 
howat) is 7 X 20 = 140. These slips could have easily been avoided by 
referring to my article Vigesima/ and Decimal Systems in the Ainu Numer- 
als. The author, further, indulges in a bit of Tower-of-Babel philology 
by comparing thirteen Kuril-Ainu words with Assyrian; fortunately he 
himself does not take this attempt very seriously. But why, then, 
print it? This is not all, however. In his conclusions (p. 284), the 
author pleads that ‘“‘the Ainu-Kushi are perhaps brothers of the ancient 
peoples in the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates.” The name Kushi 
reminds him of the ‘‘ Kassites, Kosikass, and Kusshi of the cuneiform 
inscriptions.”’ There follows a lengthy, romantic comparison of Kas- 
sites, Ainu, and Japanese. The Ainu call the Gilyak Sumeren-kur; the 
author might have correlated this name with that of the Sumerians as 
well. In vain did I write in 1917. ‘‘We have had enough theories and 
fancies about the Ainu; it is time to get at the facts.’’ It will thus be 
noticed that in Torii’s work we have to discriminate between new facts 
and new theories and speculations; the former present an essential ad- 
dition to our knowledge of the Ainu, the latter must be viewed with 
reserve. 

There is also a final chapter, entitled ‘‘ Considérations sur les origines 
du Japon proprement dit,”’ in which, on the basis of archaeological and 
historical evidence, the author endeavors to show that the population of 
Japan has largely grown out of Ainu and Tungusian stock. It would 
lead me too far to take up his arguments in detail and to present my own 
views concerning Japanese origins, but I am under the impression that 
Torii is not on the right track in this question; nor am I inclined to be- 
lieve with him that the Japanese language is ‘“‘a daughter or sister of 
Tungusian, as Shinté religion of Shamanism” (p. 197, note). Briefly 
stated, in my opinion, the Ainu are a northern people, the Japanese are 
a southern people; in the beginning, the Japanese were settled somewhere 
along the southeastern shores of continental Asia, and thence emigrated 
into their present insular homes from south to north; in the course of 


their advance they clashed with the Ainu who had occupied the northern 
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part of Japan by entering from the north, and who were gradually heading 
southward. 

Whatever these raisonnements and speculations, or our divergence of 
opinion, may be, the author’s tendency to theorize is redeemed by his 
solid fund of new data for which we have every reason to be grateful to 
him. Credit is also due to the University of Tokyo for supporting his 
researches and bringing them out inso excellent a form. The illustrative 
material is abundant, and the fine execution of the plates leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

B. LAUFER 


Malaka, le Maldyu et Maldyur. GABRIEL FERRAND. (Extrait du 

Journal asiatique, Paris, 1918.) 202 p. 

The traditional opinion hitherto maintained (so much of our scientific 
baggage rests merely on tradition) was that the city of Malaka was 
founded in the last quarter of the fourteenth century. This never was 
satisfactory tome. The problem is one of importance, for Malaka forms 
one of the most glorious chapters in the annals of Malayan enterprise 
and colonization; for centuries it was the Alexandria of the Far East and 
a transit-mart uniting East and West;' and there are several culture- 
historical questions which pivot around the date of the foundation of 
Malaka. Monsieur Ferrand, Consul General of France (until a few 
years ago in New Orleans), stands in the foreground of Malayan scholars, 
and commands a unique knowledge of Malayan and other Oriental 
languages, coupled with a long and wide experience of Madagascar and 
almost all parts of the globe. While the main object of his present 
publication is to solve the mystery of Malaka, the treatment of the sub- 
ject is so thorough and circumstantial that it grows into a fundamental 
contribution to early Malayan history. He gives a long and almost 
complete series of Chinese, Arabic, Portuguese, and Dutch texts relating 
to the ancient history of Malaka, and has provided them with an elabor- 
ate and illuminating commentary. His study belongs to the class of 
those aptly characterized by the French as “bien documenté” and 
‘“‘trés nourri.”’ We are especially indebted to the author for laying before 
us in an unabridged form the lengthy accounts of the Portuguese chron- 
iclers—d’ Albuquerque, de Barros, Correa, de Couto, de Eredia, and 

1 Varthema, who visited Malaka about 1505. says, ‘‘Truly I believe that more 
ships arrive here than at any place in the world.” About a century later, Francois 
Pyrard speaks of the city as ‘‘the key and staple of the trade of China, Japan, the 
Moluccas, and other islands in the neighborhood of Sunda,"’ and characterizes it as 
“‘the richest and busiest town in all the Indies after Goa and Ormus.”’ 
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Castanheda, whose works (at least in this country) are all difficult to 
obtain; and not only those interested in the history of the Malayans, 
but also the students of Malayan folklore should be strongly advised to 
read these interesting documents. Duarte Barbosa is cited after the 
translation by Stanley made from a Spanish manuscript and not very 
accurately; the new translation by M. L. Dames on the basis of the 
Portuguese original, the first volume of which has just been issued by the 
Hakluyt Society, is preferable. 

A cogent date for the foundation of Malaka does not immediately 
result from any document at our disposal. The Portuguese writers who 
lived in India are at variance with one another, their dates going as 
far apart as the eighth and fourteenth centuries. The date 1253 given 
in the Malayan chronicle Sedjarah Maldyu (written in 1612) seems to be 
the most reasonable, and this is also the one adopted by the Ho!!ander 
Valentyn (cf. Blundell, Notices of the History and Present Condition of 
Malakka, in Logan’s Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. tv, 1850, p. 
750). In order to arrive at a more satisfactory solution of the problem, 
M. Ferrand studies at close range what is known cf the Malayan settle- 
ments named ‘“‘ Malayu,”’ one of which was situated on Sumatra, and the 
other on Malaka. The earliest authentic mention of Malayu, from which 
our word “ Malay, Malayan”’ is derived, is due to the Chinese, and occurs 
in the History of the T’ang Dynasty under the year A.p. 644 or 645, 
when the country Mo-lo-yu (anciently Mwa-la-yu) sent an envoy to 
China with a tribute of local products; this was Malayu on the east 
coast of Sumatra. Only as late as the end of the thirteenth century, 
under the Yiian or Mongol dynasty, we read again of Mo-lo-yu in the 
Chinese Annals, which in one case employ also the transcription Ma-li 
yii'r. The final r cannot yet be reasonably explained; but it is not 
accidental, as we have Malaiur in Marco Polo and in several Arabi 
records. M. Ferrand demonstrates and decisively with great acumen 
that the Mo-lo-yu and Ma-li-yu’r of the Yiian Annals and the Malaiur, 
visited about 1293 and briefly described by Marco Polo as ‘a fine and 
noble city’’ are identical, and occupied the same site as the city of 
Malaka. The struggles of Malayu with Siam are reported in the Yiian 
Annals in the same manner as in the Commentaries of Albuquerque, 
who speaks of the Malaios of Malaka. Thus M. Ferrand concludes that 
Malayur existed during the thirteenth century as a flourishing centre of 
trade, where, as Marco Polo says, all kinds of spicery and all other 
necessaries of life were to be found, and that it was the predecessor of the 


place subsequently styled Malaka. He further holds that Correa’s 
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date which assigns the foundation of the city to the eighth century is 
not improbable. He accepts the etymology deriving the name from 
Sanskrit dmalaka (“‘myrobalan,”’ Malayan maldka, Javanese malaka)'— 
many other toponymies in the Malayan domain are traceable to botanical 
terms,—refers to the early Indian colonization of the Peninsula, and is 
inclined to assume that the Indo-Malayan name was conferred upon 
the city by foreigners coming from India, who were the founders of this 
emporium for maritime commerce. 

Finally, M. Ferrand believes he is justified in discovering the name 
Malayu in a Chinese record of the fifth century, with reference to an 
event placed in the year A.D. 43. The celebrated General Ma Yiian 
(14 B.C.—A.D. 49), who quelled a serious uprising in Tonking against 
Chinese rule, is said to have erected in A.D. 43 two copper columns at 
the southern frontier of Sianglin (in Indo-China, near Cape Varella) 
to mark the boundary of Chinese territory against the barbarians. M. 
Ferrand seizes upon a passage of the Lin-yi ki, which says, ‘‘ The natives 
who lived there, styled those left behind by him Ma-liu [that is, ‘me; 
transported or left behind by Ma,’ the family-name of Ma Yiian); 
they called themselves from generation to generation descendants of 
the Han [that is, Chinese]."" The common explanation of Malayu is 
“fugitive, exile’’; and the author sees a strong analogy to this tradition 
in the expatriated soldiers of Ma Yiian’s garrison. Thus he arrives at 
regarding Ma-liu as a Chinese transcription of the name “‘ Malayu”’; and 
if this interpretation is correct, he concludes, an important Malayan 
group was settled in the environment of Cape Varella toward the be- 
ginning of our era. It must be admitted that this rapprochement is 
ingenious, and I wish I were in a position to confirm it. One of the 
objections to be raised to this conjecture, the author has recognized 
himself by observing that the name “ Malayu,”’ when it first became 
known to the Chinese toward the middle of the seventh century, and 
also at later times, is rendered by the three syllables Mo-lo-yu, and never 
by two syllables; but this objection, in his opinion, is not decisive, as 
the foreign element -/Jdyu could be well represented in Chinese by the 
element liu. The present Chinese diphthongs terminating in a labial 
vowel are evolved from -v (and -v, as a rule, has sprung from -b): thus 
pao is issued from *pav, and liu from *liv. *Ma-liv, in my estimation, 
could not Lave been employed for the transcription of Malayu. Chinese 
tradition, moreover, does not speak of a foreign tribe left by Ma Yiian for 


1 The correct spelling therefore is Malaka; there is no justification for writing 
Malacca or Malakka. 
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the defence of the empire’s southern frontier; what the general left there, 
naturally was a garrison of Chinese soldiers, and this is the usual con- 
ception of the event (cf. Hirth, T’oung Pao, vol. 1, 1890, p. 138; and 
Bronzetrommeln, p. 52). These Chinese soldiers and their descendants 
intermarried with native women, and thus developed into a colony of 
“natives.” This is my opinion in the case, but it does not imply that 
M. Ferrand is wrong, and that I am right. Dogmatism of any sort is 
detestable, and every problem is debatable from many points of view. 
I merely wish to make these observations, which seem to me somewhat 
essential in bearing upon the problem in question, and am perfectly 
willing to listen with respect to the arguments of others.! 

There are several interesting appendices, especially one in which the 
Ghur of the Arabs is identified with Formosa. The entire work is replete 
with substantial information and novel suggestions which open a wide 
perspective for future research. I only wish M. Ferrand might also have 
given us his opinion in regard to the alleged Ptolemaic allusions to 
Malayan names,—thus Perimula taken for the site of the city ot Malaka 
by L. Contzen (Die Portugiesen auf Malaka, p. 4, Bonn, 1906) and the 
Maleou Kolon, discussed by Yule (Hobson-Jobson, p. 545) and Gerini. 


B. LAUFER 
OCEANIA 


Neu-Caledonien und die Loyalty-Inseln; Reise-Erinnerungen eines 
Naturforschers. FRitz SARASIN. Basel: Georg und Co., 1917. 
284 pp. 184 figs., 8 pls., I map. 

This is the preliminary account of a fifteen months’ trip (1911-1912) 


to one of the least known regions of Oceania. The typography and illus- 


1 It should be pointed out also that the authenticity of the above Chinese account 
is not altogether beyond doubt. As far as I am aware, it is not recorded in the official 
Han Annals, either in the chapter dealing with the reign of the Emperor Kuang-wu 
or in the biography of Ma Yiian (Hou Han shu, chap. 54). G. E. Gerini (Researches 
on Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern Asia, p. 353) holds that the story does not deserve 
much credit. An entirely new conception of the matter has recently been propounded 
by H. Maspero (Bull. de l’'Ecole francaise, vol. XVIII, no. 3, pp. 24-26), which can- 
not be reproduced here in extenso. Maspero speaks also of a Chinese colony, but 
regards the Ma-Yiian tradition as a legend forged in explanation of the name Ma-liu, 
which he interprets as the transcription of a foreign word, applied by the natives to 
that Chinese settlement and not understood by the Chinese, who subsequently con- 
nected this word with the name of Ma Yiian. This point of view is possible, but would 
certainly exclude any relation of Ma-liu to Malayu. The presence of the Malayan 
Cham in Indo-China, of course, permits us to look for Malayan influences in this 
region; and the word “‘Malayu”™ is familiar to the Cham (Aymonier and Cabaron, 
Dictionnaire fam-francais, pp. 383, 388). 
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trations are on a par with the publications associated with the name of 
Sarasin, and the text is largely though not wholly devoted to matters of 
considerable anthropological interest. 

As was to be expected, Dr. Sarasin devoted a great deal of attention 
to physical anthropology (pp. 41 seq., 156, 249 seq.). He found the 
stature of the New Caledonians to average 166.4 cm. for the men and 
156.6 for the women, with a rather marked difference between the north- 
ern and the southern groups, the mean of the former descending to 
164 cm. while in the south it rises to 170.5 cm. In physique the natives 
are frequently very powerful, the chest and musculature of their long 
arms and legs being well developed. The North Caledonians are of 
darker skin color than the rest of the aborigines, the chest being brown or 
reddish-brown, while the abdominal and dorsal regions are of somewhat 
darker shade. The hair of the adult population is defined as spiral, 
coarse and dark brown, but that of children is finer, more or less curly 
and of lighter brown tint. The beard is well developed, as is the black 
body hair, which however does not appear before puberty, when it begins 
to supersede the fine yellowish nap that covers the forehead, cheeks, 
neck, back and arms in childhood. In the north the skull is decidedly 
dolichocephalic (72.1 for males, 73.5 for females) and is characterized 
by a decidedly projecting glabella, prominent browridges and an excessive 
development of jaws and teeth. The nose is very wide, thick and fleshy, 
though not equaling in this respect the “idealized”’ representations of 
native art. The mouth is often extremely wide, but the thick lips do not 
protrude in Negro fashion. In the south dolichocephaly and the spiral 
hair-form are less pronounced, while the number of individuals with 
relatively light pigmentation is somewhat greater. 

The natives of Mare, Loyalty Islands, resemble the North Cale- 
donians in their decided long-headedness and dark skin color, but are 
somewhat taller (167.8 cm.) and display Negroid features less conspi- 
cuously. More especially, there is a great deal of variability in the form 
of the hair of the head, which is often not frizzy but curly or even wavy. 
Here, too, a yellowish down was noted on the bodies of children. Dr. 
Sarasin is not inclined to explain the deviations of the Loyalty Islanders 
from the Caledonian norm by Polynesian mixture but rather as the result 
of free variability and isolation (p. 251 f.). Indeed, in the island of 
Ouvéa, where Tongan immigrants are known to have settled, their unions 
with aboriginal women have failed to change the physical type, which 
is of markedly Caledonian character (p. 278). 

Though the stone technique has become quite obsolete, Dr. Sarasin 
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succeeded in making some important archaeological finds that shed light 
on its character. Thus, in various Caledonian sites he discovered a 
variety of quartz knives, scrapers, drills and points (p. 81 seq.), while the 
exploration of a kitchen-midden brought to light fist-hatchets of Acheu- 
lean shape, discoidal stones with unilateral working of the edge, as well 
as distinctly neolithic relics including a polished ax and pottery sherds 
(p. 119). 

Ethnographically Dr. Sarasin’s results are most important as to 
material culture since other phases of native life have suffered greatly 
from the impact of Caucasian civilization. Nevertheless even as regards 
sociology and religious usage we are able to glean some worth-while data. 
For example, it is interesting to learn that in Lifou (Loyalty group) boys 
from their fifth year until marriage occupy the youths’ house (p. 266 
Remnants of totemism were noted in New Caledonia, where the several 
“‘families’’ bear bird or plant names and observe corresponding restric- 
tions (p. 74). The Oceanian taboo notion exists in the simpler form of a 
property protection (p. 49). Hamlets ruled by headmen are the political 
units. A number of these form the tribe, which is governed by a chief 
and a council of elders, also anciently by a war chief. Formerly the 
chiefs enjoyed almost divine veneration and exercised power over life 
and death; succession was in the male line (p. 36). It must not be sup- 
posed that these tribes represent a large population; the smallest embrace 
several hundred individuals, none as many as two thousand. The lin- 
guistic differentiation is also noteworthy, there being sixteen related but 
for the most part mutually unintelligible languages in New Caledonia. 

Much information was obtained on burial customs. Some corpses 
were found in the clefts of rocks, wrapped in barkcloth or mats but with- 
out a covering of earth; in New Caledonia the flexed position occurs 
(p. 65 seq.). In another spot of the island the author found a sort of 
shrine of eight skulls in a row with offerings of yams nearby; the skulls had 
been separated from the skeletons after decomposition (p. 165). A sim- 
ilar shrine was seen in Ouvéa but not in any other part of the Loyalty 
islands; in Mare, however, another curiosity occurs,—burials in deep 
grottoes in the midst of stalactites (pp. 275, 236 seq.). 

Festivals and dances are still frequently held but their significance 
can rarely be determined at the present day. Wooden masks are still 
fairly common but complete mummers’ costumes, including a feather 
cloak, are rare. Dr. Sarasin pictures a masquerader wearing the well- 
known proboscis type of mask (p. 100). Contrarv to the current notion 


that the masks are war regalia, it seems that they are representations of a 
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marine deity, who is supposed to appear in this guise when annoyed by 
loud conversation. Magical rites are largely connected with horticul- 
tural activities. Rain-making is an art transmitted from father to son, 
and there are sacred stones treasured to promote the growth of yams and 


taro (p. 157 seq.). 

The New Caledonians are skilled horticulturists (p. 54 seq.). Like 
the natives of the New Hebrides, they use the system of terrace irrigation 
for taro. Yams, the other staple, are raised by dry gardening. Unfor- 
tunately Dr. Sarasin does not enlighten us as to the sexual division of 
labor. Codrington’s generic statement for Melanesia (The Melanesians, 
Studies in Their Anthropology and Folklore, p. 304), that the respective 
shares of men and women are ‘‘settled by local custom,” is manifestly 
inadequate. There is certainly considerable variability among Oceanians 
in this regard, but only detailed information for every group can help us 
determine whether the allotment of work follows local caprice or some 
definite principle supplementary to Eduard Hahn’s in the main but not 
universally valid generalization. On one point Hahn's theory certainly 
requires some amendment, viz., in the matter of nomenclature. Not all 
the primitive forms of tillage can be accurately grouped under the heading 
of “hoe culture.” For example, the New Caledonians use merely a 


digging-stick (p. 56), and the same was true of the Hopi Indians. Per- 
1aps the comprehensive term “‘horticulture’”’ might be used generically 
is complementary to “plough culture.” 

Other points can be merely alluded to in passing. The houses are 
generally round structures with high thatched conical roofs; the decor- 
ative carvings are amply illustrated. Pottery and barkcloth have unfor- 
tunately disappeared but bark beaters (figs. 31 and 157) were still col- 
lected in both New Caledonia and Mare. Spears were hurled with the 
aid of a sling (p. 65) instead of a spear-thrower. Shields and protective 
armor were never used (p. 64). A curious flute is pictured as the only 
form of musical instrument (p. 40 f.), for even the drum was lacking in 
this part of Melanesia. A very crude form of wooden headrest is still 
employed by the older generation (p. 78). 

The culture of the Loyalty islands is essentially similar to that of 
New Caledonia but with some important modifications. Thus, the ab- 
sence of any suitable stone called forth a great variety of wooden knives, 
pointed coral branches served as drills, and other implements were of 
shell (p. 243 seq.). The artistic sense of these people also seems markedly 
inferior to that of the New Caledonians, though as to general ability the 
author has formed a favorable opinion of them (p. 238). 
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These brief notes will, it is hoped, suffice to rouse interest in Dr. 
Sarasin’s book, and specialists will welcome even more heartily his forth- 
coming monograph on Nova Caledonia. 

Rosert H. Lowie 


Contributions to the Ethnography of Micronesia. AKIRA MATSUMURA. 
(Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University of Tokyo, 
vol. XL, art. 7, 1918). 174 pp., 36 pis., 72 text figs. 

The author of this paper was one of a party of Japanese scientists 
dispatched by the imperial University of Tokyo in 1915 to the Micro- 
nesian islands which Japan had recently taken possession of. The 
party sailed in a government vessel, and made short visits to a few of the 
most important islands, 7. e., Yap, Truk, Palau, Kusaie, Ponapé, Jaluit, 
and Saipan. The whole voyage occupied only 64 days, including a trip 
to Fiji. The author, however, had the aid of two assistants, and obtained 
what information he could from the Japanese officials in the islands. 

The discussion is limited almost entirely to the material culture of 
the islanders. These he divides into two main groups, an eastern and a 
western, and takes up under each division the main elements of their 
culture, such as clothing and ornament, food, household utensils, dwel- 
lings, weapons, etc. Comparisons are made between the different islands 
visited, and the older writers are often drawn on to fill out descriptions 
when the objects formerly used have disappeared. The paper gives a 
fair idea of the present condition of the natives, and interesting compari- 
sons between some of the principal! islands. Though the quotations from 
earlier writers are frequent, the reader is often referred to them for 
detailed descriptions, not only of the things which have disappeared 
but even of many objects still in use, such as houses and boats. 

The work is useful as a general summary of the material culture and 
for its comparative treatment of different islands. The author a'so 
makes numerous comparisons with Polynesia, Melanesia and the Malay 
Archipelago, and believes that Micronesia has many things in common 
with these regions. On both physical and ethnographical grounds he 
regards the natives of Micronesia as “‘an admixture of various neighboring 
tribes’’ and ‘‘as constituting a distinct race, the Micronesian, rather than 
a group belonging to another race.” 

The numerous text figures illustrate the objects described. There is 
one colored plate of a carved beam from a chief’s house at Palau. Except 
one plate of various objects, all the others are from photographs of 


individual natives, groups, houses, and village scenes. Among others 
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there are some striking pictures of the large circular stone money of Yap. 
The photographs are clear and well reproduced. There is also a general 
map of Micronesia. 
ALBERT B. LEwIs 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The German Element in Brazil. B. F. SCHAPPELLE. (Americana- 

Germanica Series, University of Pennsylvania, vol. XxvI, pp. 68.) 

In view of the awakening interest in Spanish, Negro and French 
influences among the natives of the new world, the present publication 
of a study of Brazilian German seems of sufficient importance to deserve 
mention before anthropological readers. Whatever one’s standpoint 
may be, Dr. Schappelle has made an interesting and instructive con- 
tribution to our knowledge of European colonization in South America. 
The paper undertakes to sum up the present state of knowledge, through 
existing literature and research in the field, concerning the German 
colonists of Brazil and their dialect. Historical and political facts are 
treated at equal length. The first German colony was founded in Bahia 
in 1818, in Minas Geraes in 1851, in Espirito Santo in 1827, in Parana 
in 1829, in Santa Catharina in 1828, in Rio Grande do Sul in 1824. 
In the latter state the largest German population is found. The reason 


is attributed to the more favorable climatic conditions. 


Making a liberal allowance for underestimates, one may regard the number 
500,009 as representing the total number of citizens of German descent in Brazil 
today (1915) 


out of a total Brazilian population of 23,000,000. Dr. Schappelle com- 
ments on the German peril “ perigo allemao,”’ expressing his idea of the 
same by the term ‘‘bugaboo.”” The German immigrants occupy fourth 
place in point of numbers for the period 1820 to 1915 (p. 22-23). Again 
he refers to the same matter by saying (p. 33) 

The people regard themselves first as Brazilians, while according to their idea the 
retention and cultivation of their ‘‘Deutschthum”’ makes them better and more 
valuable Brazilian citizens, they carefully differentiate between ‘“‘ Deutschthum” 
and (to use their own expression) ‘‘ Deutschlanderthum.” 

To the anthropologist, however, the material given in the glossary 
(pp. 45-57) is more substantially satisfactory. Lists of classified terms 
are given. The discussion shows the mixture of Portuguese and Indian 
with the original language that one would anticipate by inference in the 
case of a people who settled in widely separated colonial nuclei. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that the people here have developed a new 
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dialect which we may call Brazilian German (p. 24). A list of personal 
and famiy names and culture objects exhibits a similar borrowing. 
Texts from documents, some poetry and a tale in the dialect further 
serve to illustrate the material. 

Dr. Schappel'e’s paper is, according to his own assertion, only the 
introduction to a mass of material which he has brought together. It 
seems a good start. We may advance the hope that in his next contri- 
bution he will devote some space to German and Tupi-Guarani inter- 
actions. F. G. SPECK 
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CORRIGENDA AND AppENDA TO W. D. WALLIS’ “INDO- 
GERMANIC RELATIONSHIP TERMS AS HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE” 


Dr. WALLIs is deserving of the thanks of all anthropologists and 
Americanists who have at the same time a certain familiarity with 
Indo-Germanic studies for calling attention’ to the usefulness for wider 
studies in kinship terminology of the Indo-Germanic kinship data. It 
is true, as he remarks, that these data, readily accessible in the works of 
Delbriick, Schrader, Hirt, Feist, and others, have not yet been utilized 
as much as they deserve.2, Unfortunately Dr. Wallis has, perhaps 
through no fault of his own, allowed a regrettably large number of 
inaccuracies, some relatively trivial, others not so trivial, to slip into his 
paper. In this note I do not propose to give an independent discussion 
of Indo-Germanic kinship terms or to treat of the relation of these terms 
to sociological factors. I shall confine myself to correcting, so far as I 
am able, these inaccuracies of Dr. Wallis’s, in order that his facts may 
be fruitfully handled by those interested in the subject. A few supple- 
mentary data here and there will probably be welcome. I shall use the 
opportunity to correct a large number of misprints, some of which are 
highly misleading. 

P. 420, ll. 32, 33: For “propatrius” and “‘abpatrius"’ read “‘ propa- 
truus” and “abpatruus’’ respectively. These terms are directly derived 
from patruus ‘‘ paternal uncle.”” For “abvunculus’’ read abavunculus.”’ 

P. 420, ll. 32, 33 and p. 421, ll. 3, 4: Synonymous with propatruus 
“oreat-grandfather’s brother’? and proavunculus’’ greatgrandmother’s 
brother” are pairuus mdjor, ‘‘greater paternal uncle,” and avunculus 
major, ‘‘greater maternal uncle,’’ respectively. Synonymous with 
abpatruus, ‘‘ great-great-grandfather’s brother,”’ and abavunculus, “‘ great- 
great-grandmother’s brother,’’ are patruus maximus “greatest paternal 
uncle’ and avunculus mdximus"’ greatest maternal uncle’’ respectively. 
Similarly, synonymous with proamita, promdtertera, abamita, and abma- 


1 American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. 20, 1918, pp. 419-431. 


A few Indo-Germanic parallels are quoted by T. Michelson, Remarks on Terms 
of Relationship, Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, vol. VU, 1917, pp. 
181-184. He also calls attention to Delbriick’s work. 
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tertera are amita major, ‘‘greater paternal aunt,’’ mdtertera mdjor,“ greater 
maternal aunt,’’ amita mdxima, “greatest paternal aunt,"’ and mdtertera 
maxima, “‘greatest maternal aunt.’’ These terms logically continue 
patruus mdgnus, ‘‘great paternal uncle,’’ avunculus mdgnus, “great 
maternal uncle,’ amita mdgna, ‘‘great paternal aunt,’ and mdtertera 
mdgna, “great maternal aunt.’’ Our own great-uncle and great-aunt 
are directly modeled on avunculus mdgnus and amita magna respectively. 
P. 421, 1. 6: The descriptive Latin terms for “‘niece’’ should have 
been given as well as those for “nephew,”’ i. e., fratris filia and soréris 
filia. Nepéds and Neptis generally mean “grandson” and “grand- 
daughter,” as Wallis notes (p. 420), but their later Latin use for “‘ nephew’”’ 
and ‘“‘niece’’ should have been entered here not only because this usage 
eventually became predominant (cf. French neveu and niéce) but also 
because Indo-Germanic *nepét-s and *nepti-s throughout show a strong 
tendency to pass from “grandchild, descendant” to “nephew” and 
niece.”” Thus, in Germanic, Anglo-Saxon nefa means both “grand- 
child” and “‘nephew”’; Old High German névo and Middle High German 
néve mean primarily “‘sister’s son,”’ less often “‘brother’s son”; while 
Old Norse nipt, Old High German nift, and Middle High German niftel 
all regularly denote ‘‘sister’s daughter’ or, more inclusively, “niece.” 
Further, Old Church Slavic netiji and nestera denote “nephew” and 
“niece’’ respectively; Irish ni@ (gen. niath) and necht denote “sister's 
son”’ and “niece’’; while Albanian mbvse (from *nepdtid) refers to both 
and ‘“‘niece."’ Under these circumstances it seems 
far more likely that the Indo-Germanic terms were inclusively used for 
“grandchild” and “nephew, niece’’ (ur perhaps “‘sister’s child’’), how- 
ever this classification be explained, than that several independent trans- 
fers from ‘‘ grandchild” to 


sibling’s child” took place. The supposedly 
late Latin use of nepés and neptis for “nephew” and “niece”’ is quite 
likely to hide an antique folk usage. There is much that is ancient in 
folk Latin and Romance that, for some reason or other, never or only 
sporadically found its way into standardized literary Latin. 

P. 421, 1. 7: Wallis’ terms for “cousins” (frdtrés patruélés, fratrés 
consobrini, and frdtrés amitini) apply only to male cousins. The corre- 
sponding terms for female cousins (sordrés patruélés, sorérés consobrinae, 
and sorérés amitinae) should have been noted, also the fact that the 
descriptive elements of these terms were also used alone (pairuélés; 
consobrini, consobrinae; amitini, amitinae). From consobrinus, conso- 
brina, originally “cousin through father’s brother or mother’s sister,” 
later extended to cover all cousins, are derived French cousin, cousine 


= 
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and our own cousin. Parallel to patruélis, and apparently synonymous 


with amitinus, was also mdtruélis ‘‘ mother’s brother’s son.” 

P. 421, 1.9: There is no such term as “‘consororini.’’ Consobrini goes 
back to an older *consosr-int <*-swesr- (Indo- Germanic swe- regularly 
develops to Latin so-; -sr- to -br-); soror ‘‘sister’’ is developed from *swesdr. 
Hence con-sobr-inus literally means “having sisters in common (as 
mothers).”’ 

P. 421, 1. 12: Wallis states that “the children of cousins german, 
that is, those whose fathers are brothers or whose mothers are sisters, 
call each other sobrinius [misprint for sobrinus] or sobrina.’’ This is 
somewhat ambiguous, but it seems to refer to children of pairuélés or 
consobrini. The terms sobrinus, sobrina, however, indicate, according 
to Riddle, “‘a cousin-german by the mother’s side,” in other words they 
are synonymous with consobrinus, consobrina. 

P. 421, |. 15: I can make nothing of proprior sobrino, defined by 
Wallis as “cousin german of my father or of my mother.”’ Is this prior 
sobrinus ‘“‘an earlier cousin german” or propior sobrind “‘nearer to the 
sobrinus”’ (hence possibly “related to the sobrinus’’)? 

P. 421, l. 19: Janitrices should have been translated as a plural, 
“wives of brothers.” Like its Indo-Germanic cognates (Sanskrit 
yataras, Homeric Greek eivarépes), it is used chiefly in the plural. 

P. 421, 1. 20: “ Enater, husband of deceased sister,’’ is an amazing 
entry. I have looked high and low for it and can find no trace of it. 
It would be decidedly interesting to Americanists to establish the presence 
in Indo-Germanic of a special term for a kin by affinity after the decease 
of the connecting link. Perhaps the following entry in Liddell and 
Scott’s ‘‘Greek-English Lexicon” helps to clear up the mystery: ‘“‘eivaré- 


pes, brothers’ wives . . . .The corresponding masc. [i. e¢., “‘sisters’ hus- 


bands”’| is @€Xtor; but in an Epitaph. ap. Orell. Inscr. Lat. 2, p. 421, 
nvatep, 6, is the husband of the deceased's sister.’ It may be that Wallis 
has misunderstood this very entry. The Greek *varép is not, as he 
seems to have assumed, a Greek orthography for a supposed Latin 
“enater,” but is simply an inscriptional form of the Greek eivarnp, 
évarnp. The Latin Inscriptiones (orelli) are not accessible to me, hence 
I cannot explain why a Greek term was introduced into a Latin inscrip- 
tional text. Very likely the inscription occurs in what was then still 
a Greek-speaking part of southern Italy (Magna Graecia) and the man 
responsible for setting it up, having no Latin term at hand for eivarnp, 
apparently confused with dédos, introduced the Greek term that was 
familiar tohim. Evidently this 7vaTép meant to him “ husband of wife’s 
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sister,’’ not “husband of a deceased sister.’ The ‘deceased’ has no 
point other than that Liddell and Scott, quoting from an epitaph, so 
refer to the dead wife. The Latin ‘‘enater, husband of deceased sister” 
would thus seem to be a phantom twice over. 

P. 421, 1. 21: Wallis states that he “has not been able to discover 
any terms for such relationships (brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law) on 
the side of the wife.”” In the main it is true that, in Indo-Germanic, 
terms of this sort on the side of the husband are better developed than 
corresponding terms through the wife. Latin /évir “‘husband’s brother,”’ 
glos “‘husband’s sister,’’ and jamnitricés “‘husband’s brother’s wife and 


‘ 


reciprocal’’ have Indo-Germanic cognates, but ‘wife’s brother’’ and 


“‘wife’s sister’? have, apparently, no primary Latin or Indo-Germanic 
designations. Latin frdtria “brother's wife’ is a secondary Latin 


‘ 


development from frdter and means no more than “she who belongs to 
the brother.”’ Wallis might have noted, however, that léir is also used 
in Latin, though probably only secondarily, for ‘‘wife’s brother.’ ‘“‘Sis- 
ter’s husband”’ is either descriptively rendered as soréris maritus or, 
doubtfully, as frdter ‘“‘brother.’’ I can find nothing for “ wife’s sister.’’ 

Two very important Latin terms of affinity are omitted, no doubt 
inadvertently. These are gener ‘‘son-in-law’’ (whence French gendre) 
and socrus “‘mother-in-law.”’ Both of these have great antiquity, as 
they have Indo-Germanic cognates. 

P. 422, 1. 1: Wallis speaks of Greek kinship terms as being “the 
parents of the Latin terms, which have, in most instances, been derived 
from the Greek.’”’ This is a surprising statement from one that is well 
enough informed to speak of “‘Indo-Germanic”’ at all. As a matter of 
fact, there is not one single Latin kinship term that is derived from the 
Greek. The undoubted resemblances between the Latin and the Greek 
terms are, of course, due to independent development from a common 
Indo-Germanic source. 

P. 422, 1. 4: Oetos is not “mother’s brother” but “uncle,” whether 
paternal or maternal. The maternal correlate of warpws “father’s 
brother” is not Oetos, but ‘mother’s brother.” This is recognized 
by Wallis himself further on. As feminine counterpart of Oetos should 
have been given @eia ‘‘aunt’’ (paternal or maternal). 

P. 422, |. Wallis speaks of (correct to 
kaolyvnros), the son of father’s brother.” I cannot find this meaning 
given by Liddell and Scott. warpoxaciyvyros, literally “father-brother,”’ 
primarily denotes ‘paternal uncle.’’ Inasmuch, however, as xagiyvyros 


and xaovyntn are used in Homeric Greek not only for “brother” and 
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“sister" but also for “‘sibling’s child; nephew, niece,” it is possible that 
Tatpoxaciyvyntos might have been correlatively used also for ‘male 
cousin through one’s father, father’s sibling’s son.”” In any event it is 
hard to believe that it was confined to “father’s brother’s son,” as it is 
linguistically unavoidable to have it refer, in its secondary meaning, to 
ratpoxacyvnty ‘father’s sister’’ no less than to ratpoxaciyvyros “father’s 
brother.” 

P. 422, 1. 8: deAdds is not ‘‘womb,” which is deA?is. Wallis has 
incorrectly abstracted a deXdds from derivatives in -deAdds. In dis- 
cussing the terms adeAdds “brother” and ‘‘s'ster,"’ Wallis speaks 
of ‘the maternal relationship being connoted in the stem . . . , meaning 
‘womb.’”’ His point seems to be that in these terms we have evidence 
of a maternal method of reckoning descent. I believe this inference to 
be quite unwarranted. Full brothers are déeAdds ‘‘(begotten) of the 
same womb” whether the method of reckoning descent is maternal or 
paternal. The term adeAdds only secondarily means “brother’’; as 
shown by its Sanskrit cognate sagdrbha- (Indo-Germanic *sm-g “élbho-s 
“from the same womb”), it is a purely descriptive term intended to 
emphasize the idea, where necessary, of physiological kin. It no more 
refers to a method of reckoning descent than such an English term as 
co-filial or the Greek éuorarpuos ‘“‘born of the same father” and éyoun- 
tpos ‘born of the same mother”’ (see p. 423 of Wallis’ article). 

P. 422, 1. 10: Wallis states that ‘“‘the terms for nephew and niece 
[adeAdideos and preserve the common connotation of relation- 
ship through the same female ancestor.’ These terms are merely 
derivatives of ddeA@ds, -7, “brother, sister’? and do not in the least in- 
volve a reference to the primary etymological sense of a5eAdds “from the 
same womb.” That primary sense did not, as we have seen, imply 
matrilineal reckoning, but even if it did, it could not follow that the 
patronymic! derivatives in -v5éos, implied or confirmed it. A 
Netherlander is not one who lives in a low or ‘“‘nether”’ land but one who 
lives in The Netherlands, in which, of course, there is a reference to the 
etymo ogical sense of nether. 

P. 422, l..12: Wallis states that “in the word taciyvyras [correct to 
xagciyvnros|, meaning a brother by the same mother (from ayaorwp, from 
the (same) womb, we find the emphasis placed on relationship through 
the female line.” This is quite incorrect. xagiyvynros is a compound 
of “brother, sister’ and -yvynros ‘‘born, begotton of” (cf. Latin 
-gnatus). a@yaotwpisa derivative of yaornp ‘belly, womb,” 4- being a 


1T am using this word in its linguistic sense. 
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copulative prefix; ayaorTwp is synonymous with d5eA¢ds in its etymological 
sense, hence “from the same womb; near kinsman.”’ Neither element 
of ayaorwp has anything to do with either element of xagiyvyros. 
Moreover, even if these words could conceivably be shown to be related, 
Wallis’s reasoning would still be faulty, for the fact behind such words as 
adedXpds and ayaorTwp is a physiological, not a sociological one 

P. 422, 1. 14: “This [xaciyvnros, ayaorwp] became the agnatio of 
Latin, which there meant, not maternal but paternal relationship, sug- 
gesting a change in the method of reckoning descent, though there seems 
to be no historical evidence on the point.’ It is difficult to see how a 
Greek word, not borrowed by Latin, could “‘become” a Latin word. 
ayaotwp, which is supposed by Wallis to point to matrilineal reckoning, 


is in no way connected with agndtié, an abstract noun from agndtus, 


ag 


itself compounded of ad- “to’’ and -gndtus ‘“‘born.”’ The primary 
meaning of agndtus is thus “born to; kin to (one’s primary, paternal, 
lineage),’’ as opposed to cogndtus “ born with; secondary, maternal, kin.” 
-gndtus, as already pointed out, is cognate with Greek -yvyros, but this 
is here of no significance whatever. Waillis’s efforts to prove a former 
matrilineal reckoning on the evidence of etymology are all futile. 

P. 422, ll. 21, 22: Correct tatpwynrwp and tatpwratwp to TaTpopn- 
Twp and ratporatwp, respectively. 

P. 422, |. 26: Synonymous with ratrpoxacvyvyrn, “father’s sister,” 
is 

P. 422, |. 27: Synonymous with “ mother’s sister,” 
is also unrpadeddos (fem.). 

P. 422, |. 30: Correct unrpadeddéos to unrpadeddeds. 

P. 423, 1. 1: There is no Greek adjective rarpixos. Perhaps rarpuos 
was meant. 


P. 423, |. 2: “Our ‘patrimony is not directly connected with 
TaTpikos or TaTpios. It is, of course, borrowed from Latin patriménium, 
which primarily meant ‘‘an estate bequeathed by a father to his chil- 
dren.”’ The wider application of the term in English is not in the least 
bound up with the wider connotation (‘‘hereditary’’) of the Greek words. 

P. 423, 1. 6: In defining vvds Wallis should have made it clearer that 
the primary meaning is ‘ daughter-in-law’’ as proven by comparison 

5 with Indo-Germanic cognates, and that the other meanings (“ bride; 

wife; any female related by marriage’’) are secondary. 

P. 423, 1. 7: éxupds is defined as ‘‘step-father; father-in-law.” It 
would have been useful to point out that its primary meaning is “ father- 
in-law,’ originally ‘‘man’s father-in-law,’’ as abundantly proven by 


reference to Indo-Germanic cognates. 
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P. 423, l. 8: wevOepds is defined as “father-in-law’’ and, secondarily, 
3 ) 
other male relatives by affinity It would have been useful to point out 
that, in contrast to éxupds, it or:ginally meant only ‘‘ woman’s father- 

in-law. 

P. 423, |. 12: Analogously to revepés, revOepa originally meant only 
“‘woman’s mother-in-law.”’ Wallis states that wev@epa is ‘‘derived from 
mrevléw, to lameni, to bewail.’’ This etymology must be summarily 
dismissed. mevOepds and revOepa are derivatives from Indo-Germanic 
*bhendh- “to join’’ (whence our bind); compare also Sanskrit bdéndhu- 


‘relative of the wife,” Lithuanian befidras “companion.” 


P. 423, l. 19: €xupa should be corrected to éxvpa. It originally 
meant not ‘‘ mother-in-law but man’s mother-in-law.’’ Analogously 


éxupos, €xupa also indicated “step-mother.”’ 
P. 423, 1. 13: Correct ewarepes and éwds to elvarépes and eivas. 
There is no warrant for Wallis’s statement that eivarépes ‘‘ wives of 


brothers”’ ‘‘seems to be derived from eivds, ninth day.” eivarépes has, of 
course, well known Indo-Germanic cognates: Latin jamitricés, Sanskrit 
yataras, Old Church Slavic jetry, Lettish jentere, Lithuanian inte. Greek 
eiv- (or of eivarepes (or Evarépes) goes back to Indo-Germat.ic *yen-, 
while eiv- of eivas goes back to Indo-Germanic *enw-. 

P. 423, |. 20: In defining yapBpés, it would have been well to point out 
more clearly that its primary meaning is “‘son-in-law.”” In spite of some 
phonological difficulties there can be no reasonable doubt that it is 
cognate to certain other Indo-Germanic terms for ‘‘son-in-law’’: Latin 
gener, Sanskrit jamdtar-, Albanian dqnder, Old Church Slavic zeti, 
Lithuanian Zéntas. 

P. 423, 1. 23: As feminine counterpart of dveyuds should have been 
listed also aveyia “female cousin; niece.’’ Wallis’ statement that “from 
this (?) is formed vézodus [correct to vérodes], ‘descendants’”’ is mislead- 
ing. Both aveyuds and véroses (not properly a kinship term at all, but a 
rather obscure Homeric term plausibly translated as ‘‘ brood’’; -7od- for 
older *-pot- because of folk-etymological confusion with mo5- ‘“‘foot’’) are 
to be derived from Indo-Germanic *nepot-, *nept- ‘grandchild, descen- 
dant; nephew, niece.” adveyuds is a derivative, originally *a-nept-ijés, 
with copulative a-; it is vérojes, despite its generalized and obscured 
meaning, which is nearer the original Indo-Germanic form. Sanskrit 
napot should be corrected to napat-. 

P. 423, l. 25: wnrpud is not translated by Wallis. It means “step- 


’ 


mother.”’ Its corresponding masculine yyrpuids stepfather’’ is synony- 


mous with rarputds. 
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P. 423, |. 27: Correct mais to rats. 

P. 423, |. 33: It is difficult to see what relevancy there is in @ndvTraus, 
which is merely a descriptive compound (‘‘female-childed, possessing a 
female child, having given birth to a female child’’), quite without in- 
terest in a set of kinship terms. There are, of course, no end of such 
compounds in Greek, e. g., appevoyédvos ‘‘begetting male children,” 
appevorars “having a boy,” appevordxos bearing male children,” &raus 
“child ess.”’ 

P. 423, 1. 34: Correct wnrpuvupixds and to unr pwruprKds 
and respectively. 

There is one Greek kinship term that, obscure as it is, might have 
been included by Wallis with advantage because of its historical affilia- 
tions: This is éop or éwp, plural éopes, developed, with perfect regularity, 
from Indo-Germanic swesores “‘sisters.’’ The term does not occur in 
Greek literature but only as glosses in Hesychius. I quote from O. 
Schrader:! ‘‘The Indo-Germanic word for sister has disappeared in 
Greek except for one trace, which is preserved in the Hesychian [glosses] 
éop and topes ovyyevets. Just as 
Homeric xagiyvnros indicated both the brother and the children of the 
brother, so éopes may originally have signified “‘sisters,”” then “children 
of sisters, children of siblings’’ (aveyuoi). Cf. Latin consobrini from 
*con-soSr-int : soror. These are probably meant by the mpoonxorres, 
ovyyeveis. however, is probably an error for the ordinary 
term for sister in Greek.” It is difficult to see, however, why Hesychius 
should have said “daughter”? when he meant “‘sister.’’ Is it not barely 
possible that by the gloss “éop’Ouyarnp, aveyuos’’ Hesychius meant that 
daughter and nephew call each other éop (cousin of opposite sex) ? 

I do not understand why Wallis has omitted from his set of Greek 
kinship terms: 

xatnp, “father,” 
unrnp, “ mother,” 
vids, vis, ‘‘son,”’ 


6vyarnp, “daughter,” 


particularly as each of these has such widespread Indo-Germanic cog- 
nates. 
P. 424, |. 24: Wallis, referring to Herodotus’ testimony as to mat- 
rilineal reckoning among the Lycians, calls these “near kin to the Greeks”’ 
1 Reallexikon der Indogermanischen Altertumskunde, 1901, s. v. Schwester 
2 These words mean “relatives, kinsmen.”’ 
3 J.e., 


** daughter.” 
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(or does this phraseology go back to Herodotus?). No theory of the 
former existence of matrilineal reckoning among the Greeks can derive 
support from iis presence among the Lycians and related peoples of 
Asia Minor. The Lycians were not only not “near kin to the Greeks,” 
they were not even an Indo-Germanic people. This is clearly estab- 
lished by their numerous inscriptions, which, though easily read, are 
practically unintelligible. See Hirt, Die Indogermanen. Aside from the 
Greek (mostly Ionian) colonies of the western coast, the only clearly Indo- 
Germanic people of Asia Minor in Hellenic times were the Phrygians, 
whose scanty linguistic remains show them, apparently, to have been 
rather closely connected with the Thracians. 

P. 426, 1. 11: It is misleading to imply, as Wallis does, that Vetter 
is nowadays commonly used for “uncle.”’ It is still used in that sense 
dialectically (e. g., in Judeo-German), but in standard German it now 
means “male cousin.”’ 

P. 426, 1. 12: Oheim, needless to say, is not derived from avunculus, 
with which it is merely cognate, and that not very directly. 

P. 426, 1. 16: “‘Oheim seems related to the Frisian ehm, meaning 
mother’s brother, and both of these te the Gothic Awo, ‘grandmother.’”’ 
Wallis’s facts are stated a bit clumsily. ‘ Mother’s brother” is *auma- f 
or *auhaima- in West Germanic: Old High German éheim, Anglo- 
Saxon edm (whence, if I am not mistaken, our English proper names 
Eames, Ames), Old Frisian é@m, Dutch oom. This set of words is a 
derivative in -ma- or -aima- of an Indo-Germanic stem *awo-, *awi- 


‘mother’s brother’: Old Cornish eui-ter, Middle Welsh ewi-thr (also 


father’s brother’’), Lithuanian awy-nas, Old Prussian awi-s, Old 
Church Slavic uji, Latin avu-nculus (diminutive of avu-s, cf. homunculus 
from homé). Indo-Germanic *awo-, however, primarily means “ grand- 
father’: Armenian hav, Latin avus, German (dialectic) awwa, also Old 
Norse de “‘great-grandfather.”’ It is true that Gothic awé means “ grand- 
mother,’’ but awé is merely a feminine correlate to an *awa ‘“‘grandfather”’ 
(cognate to Old Norse de) that does not happen to occur in our very scanty 
Gothic remains. Nowhere is negative evidence so dangerous as in 
dealing with Gothic. Wallis’s reference to Gothic awé seems to be 
actuated by a desire to emphasize an earlier matrilineal reckoning. 
He is as unfortunate here in using the linguistic evidence as in Greek. 

P. 426, 1. 18: Correct Aidem to Eidam; ei should be eid. I do not 


see how the relation of Eidam “son-in-law” to Eid “oath” (this ety- 
mology seems fairly well established) bears on matrilineal reckoning. 


The circle of ideas touched upon is probably bridal purchase, certainly 
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not descent. Nor do I see what sociological fruit is to be gathered from 


the purely descriptive term Tochterman (read Tochtermann) “daughter's 
husband.” 

P. 426, |. 21: “‘ Enkel, meaning ‘grandchild,’ seems related to the 
older form Ahnen, meaning ‘ancestors,’ and to akna [read ana], the 
feminine form, which seems cognate with [Latin] anus, old woman.” 
Here again the facts are put unclearly and rather misleadingly. Enkel 
“grandchild” is from Old High German eninkili, eninchili, a diminutive 
of ano ‘“‘grandfather,”’ ana ‘“grandmother.’”’ The reciprocal use of 
“grandparent”’ for “grandchild” is seen also in Old Irish ave “ grandson” 

from Indo-Germanic *awios; cf. Latin avus, avia). Ahne (plural Ahnen) 

is the medern form of ano in its generalized significance. It is certainly 
not specifically connected with ana, which is merely the feminine correlate 
of ano. While it is true that Old High German ano and ana are cognate 
to Latin anus, it does not does not in the least follow that Enkel, a quite 
secondary derivative of ano, bears a trace of matrilineal reckoning. 

P. 426, 1. 26: Wallis implies that Geschwister in the sense of “* brothers 
and sisters’’ is old enough to bear on the problem of matrilineal reckoning. 
This is erroneous. The word is etymologically merely a collective plural 
of Schwester. In Old High German and Old Saxon giswéster still means 
‘sisters,’ not yet “‘brothers and sisters.’’ This giswéster is strictly 
parallel to a similarly formed Germanic word for “brothers’’: Old High 
German gibruoder, Old Saxon gibréthar, Anglo-Saxon gebréSor. Ge- 
schwister, then, in its present meaning represents not a survival of an 
archaic method of reckoning descent, but a relatively late extension of its 
proper meaning. 

P. 427, 1. 1: German terms beginning with Schwieger- ‘“-in-law” 
have nothing to do with Schwester. Schwieger- is a generalized term for 
relatives by affinity based on Schwieger ‘‘mother-in-law’’ (Old High 
German swigar) and Schwiher “father-in-law’’ (Old High German 
swéhur). Nor does verschwiegert primarily mean “ besistered,’”’ as Wallis 
would have it, but “beparent-in-lawed’’; its actual meaning is “related 
by marriage,”’ not “related Schwager (Old High German swégur) 
‘“‘brother-in-law”’ (originally “wife’s brother’’) is a derivative from 
Schwaher and may be interpreted as “belonging to one’s father-in-law, 
father-in-law’s son”’ (cf. Sanskrit Svdfura- “ belonging to one’s father-in- 
jaw”’: S§vafura- ‘‘father-in-law”’). All this has little enough to do with 
matrilineal reckoning. 

P. 427, 1. 33: Wallis’s statement that “there is in early German no 


term for mother’s brother’ is not warranted by the facts. West 
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Germanic *auma-, *auhaima-, ‘‘mother’s brother,’’ as we have seen, has 
even relatives, though not identical cognates, in non-Germanic languages. 
That *auhaims does not happen to occur in our Gothic records is prob- 
ably due to accident. 

P. 427, 1. 36: Old High German fatureo (or fetiro) “father’s brother”’ 
is not “from Latin patruus,’’ but is merely cognate with it. Indeed, it 
is more closely related to Sanskrit pitrvya- than to Latin patruus. Old 
High German fatureo and Sanskrit pitrvya- point to Indo-Germanic 
*patrwyo-; Latin patruus and Greek watpws (contracted from rarpawos 
to Indo-Germanic *patrwo-. 

P. 428, 1. 1: There is a curious inadvertence here. The term snura 
“daughter-in-law’’ could, not be used by the wife, but only by her hus- 
band’s parents. As far as snura is concerned, there is no point in saying 
that “no corresponding terms were used by the husband.” It is dif- 
ferent, of course, with seihhur “ husband’s brother.”’ 

P. 428, 1. 18: Gesippt is not ‘“‘convivial,’’ but “‘related by blood.” 
It is formed from Sippe “sib, group of blood-kin.”’ 

P. 428, 1. 22: I do not understand ‘‘the male descendants of Enkeln, 
father’s brother.’’ Enkeln, of course, means grandchildren.” 

These are the corrections of detail that it seems necessary to make. 
I have left myself no room for a discussion of the larger points involved 
in Indo-Germanic kinship systems and their connection with social 
institutions and usages. The reflection of patrilineal reckoning in these 
systems is brought out fairly well by Wallis. On the other hand, much 
energy is fruitlessly expended in the attempt to demonstrate the existence 
of traces of an earlier matrilineal reckoning. It is a pity that Wallis did 
not take up more extensively the treatment of the one great process 
exemplified in the history of modern Indo-Germanic kinship systems 
(English, French, German). I refer to the tremendous simplification 
and systematization characterizing these systems, the two main elements 
in the process being the complete abolition of all distinction between 
agnates and cognates and the remodelling of the system of affinity in a 
manner strictly parallel to the system of consanguinity. These destruc- 
tive and reformative changes have gone hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of new social and psychological points of view. 

E. SAPIR 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA, 

OTTAWA, ONT. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


CENSUS OF THE SHI’WANAKWE SOCIETY OF ZUNI 


In “Zufii Kin and Clan’ Dr. Kroeber concludes that the connection 
between Zufii clans and fraternities is slight, and, more particularly, 
that 
it is blood relationship, and beyond this common home life, that most frequently 
determine choice of fraternity; not clan pertinence. 

The conclusion was based largely on a determination of the fraternity 
affiliations of the Coyote and Tobacco clans and the clan affiliations of 
the ne’wekwe fraternity. A like conclusion may be reached from the 


following census of the shi’ wanakwe fraternity taken in September, 1918 


Fraternity Name? Personal Name Clan Kin Notes 

1. Pihalapti Kashku Corn mosona, head « 
fraternity and 
akwamosi, medi- 
cine head 


2. Lailuhtiwa Kuwaiti lrobacco Maternal uncle pekwin, speaker 
of 35 of traternity 
3. Tahuka Chakwen Crane Father of 11 and 
23 
4. Yekusiti Yekusiti Corn Brother of 36, 
father-in-law of 5 
5 Ayawaluhtj Koko Crane Son-in-law of 4, 
nephew by mar- 
riage of 36 
6. Kuitahtiwa Wa'shu Pikchikwe Maternal unck 
of 34 
7. Tsastimani Tsawulutesi | Frog Father of 44 
utesi 
8. Tsatai’isiwa Tsatai’- Sun Footnote 4 
isiwa 
9. Tayihukyahti Unknown. Pikchikwe 


Known as 
son of Tsi- 


poyo 
10. Paiyuhtiwa Shalawi Badger Nephew of 11 Initiated for 
smallpox 
11. Emanaitiwa I'tsayu’i Badger Son of 3, half- Initiated in ror 


brother of 23. or 1917 because 
Maternal uncle while he was 
of 10 herding sheep a 

dog talked like a 


person to him 


1 Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. xvul, 
pt. 1, New York. 1917. 

? Giving a fraternity name to an initiate is called ikoshonakya, “they wash one 
another.” tutalsi wokoshokya, “priest washes them” refers to Catholic baptism 
(tutatsi, priest; kosho, wash or wash the body; wo, prefix denoting plurality of object). 
awatenakya is the term for the native hair washing rite. 

3 1-25, 43, 47, 48 are men; 26-42, 44-46 are women. The informant, a member of 
the shi’'wanakwe, observed this order. In classifying thus by sex, the irregularities 
at the close were after-thoughts of the informant. 

4 Two of his mother’s sisters, now dead, were members. 
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30 


Fraternity Name 


12. Luhanatiwa 


3. Iwayuhtiwa 


14. Layatsilu 


15. Yak’atiwa 


16. Piwuluhtiwa . 
17. Lawaitsaitsilu 
18. Tsaiikusiwa. 


19. Laiishuktiwa. 


La’mitiwa .. 


27. Lantialuntsa 


28. Laiusitietsa. 


1 His father was an 


AMERICAN 


We' tsi 


I’hayichu 


Likyi 


Aiyatsa- 


Ky’etsini 


Unknown. 
Known 
Shumali’s 
daughter or 
Shikya’s wife 
Unknown. 
Known 
Shuu’ta’s 
younger 
sister 


American.” 


Personal Name Clan 


Eagle 


Pikchikwe 


Shuu'ta Turkey 
Meshiwan- Eagle 
nakwa! 

Elliya Sun 
Kwanpeleya | Sun 


Pikchikwe 


Turkey 


tiwa 
20. Laiak’ahtiwa Kumaa Pikchikwe 
21. Laiuptahsiwa Wistika Pikchikwe 
22. Tsawaiyatiwa Lemi Eagle 


Pikchikwe 


24. Latsaikyiwa Hui Pikchikwe 

25. Yai'ahtiwa Luhsa’i Coyote 

26. Pewulasititsa Kuasia- Pikchikwe 
witsa 


Turkey 


as 


Turkey 


as 


fact that their ceremonial house is on the West side. 


ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Kin 


Maternal uncle 
ot 45 
Son of 46 


Son of 31, 
brother of 28 


Brother-in-law 
of 26, his broth- 
er’s wife 
Cousin by mar- 
riage of 20 
Maternal grand- 
father of 48 


>on of 39 
Cousin by mar- 
riage of 16 
Younger brother 
oI 24 

Father of 25 


Son of 3, half- 
brother of 11 


Older brother of 
21 
Son of 22 


Sister-in-law of 
15 


Daughter of 31, 
younger sister of 
14 


me > melika, American. 
?Sometimes referred to as priests of the West, a confusion due, I think, to the 
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Notes 


Initiated for 
smallpox 
Initiated in 1912 
because that 
winter in a 
temla dance 
mask fell off 
Transferred 
from pechasi- 
lokwe Bed 
fraternity) 
Initiated for 
smallpox 


wo- 


his 


bug 


Initiated 
measles 


ior 


Initiated 
smallpox 
Initiated for 
smallpox 
Initiated when 
very young 
Initiated for 
smallpox 

Head of the rain 
priests of the 
East,’ one of the 
6 ranking priest- 
hoods 

Initiated for 
smallpox 
Initiated for 
smallpox 
Initiated for 
measles 
Initiated 
cause several 
children, ten or 
twelve, were 
still-born. 
Daughter of 
Okash, head of 
rainpriests of 
the South 
Initiated for 
smallpox 


for 


be- 


Initiated for 
smallpox 


3m 
\ 
23. 
| 
- 
\ 


Fraternity Name 


w 


Waiyautitsa 


T say anahtitsa 


Inknown 


Inknown 


Inknown 


Inknown 


Inknow! 


Inknown 


sa'ayutitsa 


Inknown 


Inknown 


Inknown 
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Personal Name Clan 


Unknown. 
Known as 
daughter of 
Tsiwakwe 
Unknown. 
Known 
wile ot 
Tsaiyaitsi 
Unknown 
Known as 
mother of 
Luis Chaves 
Unknown. 
Known as 
wife ot 
Nashipu 
Unknown. 
Known as 
wite otf 
Andreas 
Mari 

Innote 
Susie Monte 


Eagk 


Coyote 


as 


Turkey 


Pikchiki 
Coyote 


Tobacco 
Known as Corn 
mother of 
Tihsilu 
Isa’ayu- 
titsa 
Unknown. 
Known as 
daughter 


Crane 


Cran 


Tsa’ayu- 
titsa 
Unknown. 
Known as 
wile ot 
Lahela 
Unknown. 
Known as 
wie of 
Kanawihti 
Unknown. 
Known as 
wife of O’- 
nats'ana 
(Little 
Teeth) 


Turke; 


Pikchiku 


Corn 
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Pikchikwe 


Kin 
Tsiwakwe her 
father, is mater- 
nal uncle of 23 


Sister of 33 


Mother of 14and 
28 


Daughter of 


sis- 


ter of 6 
Daughter of sis- 
ter of 2 
Sister of 4, aunt 


by marriage of 5 


Mother of 38 


Daughter of 37 


Sister-in-law 


sister 


of 
5, husband of her 


Initiated for 
smallpox 


Initiated for 


sickness 
Initiated for 
sickness 

There appears 
to be a mistak« 
here in the 
record. 4I 
might be in- 
ferred to be the 
daughter of 4, 
but she cannot 
be because she 
belongs to the 
same clan. Pre- 


sumedly the re- 
lationship of 41 
to the wife of 5 
is cousinship 
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30, 
— 
Sister of 30 
34. 
| 36. 
37. 
33. 
30. Mother of 19 
40. 


46. 


48. 


quired into. 


Fraternity Name 


AMERICAN 


Personal Name 


Unknown 


Yuyihi’maka 


Unknown. . 


Unknown 


Tsaiilusi 


Kawihtiwa 
Unknown 


Uaknown. 
Known as 
mother of 
Lolate 
Ts’apitsehe 


Unknown. 
Known as 
wife of 
Tsuyuski 
Unknown. 
Known as 
wife of 
Sensi 
Unknown 
Known as 
wife of 
Italuhsi 
We'ti 
Unknown. 
Known as 
grandson of 
Kwan- 
peleya 


Cl 


Eagle 


Sun 
Badger 


an 


Eagle 


Turkey 


Eagle 


Pikchikwe 
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Elder sister of 43 


Younger brother 
ot 42 
Daughter of 7 


Daughter of sis- 


ter of 12 


Mother of 13 


Grandson of 17 


Dt. &., 


1919 


Likewise member 
of makye tanna 
(Big Firebrand) 
fraternity! 


Initiated be- 
cause sick- 
ness in child- 
birth 


Initiated for 
smallpox 


Initiated for 
sickness 


Of the 48 members of the fraternity the clan affiliations are: 


Pikchiko 
Eagle 
Turkey 
Sun. 
Corn 
Crane 
Coyote 
Badger 
Tobacc« 


Frog 


Family groups 


4; 
6, 

7s 
12, 


we - 


) 


are represented by: 


35 

10, II, 23, 29 
5, 36, 41 

34 

44 

45 


13 
7 
} 
3 
3 
[ 
48 
3, 46 21, 24 
14, 28, 31 22, 25 
15, 26 30, 33 
16, 20 37, 38 
17, 48 42, 43 
19, 39 


1 Mentioned incidentally. Membership in other fraternities had not been in- 


2 The largest by far of the clans. 


Many persons belong to two fraternities or even more. 
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More specifically the kinship relations represented are: 


Mother and child 


Father and child 4 
Maternal uncle and nephew or niece 4 
‘ Sister and brother 3 
Brother and brother or half-brother 2 
Sister and sister I 
Cousins I 
Grandfather and grandson I 


Of relations by marriage there are 5. Of these 4 are found or might 
be found within the same household and 1 is inferably between members 
of different households. 

Of kinship relations 15 are within the clan and 6, without the clan. 


Clan members are distributed according to kinship ties: 


KIN NOT KIN 

Pikchikwe 6 

Eagle 1 3 

Turkey 5 2 
| Sun I 3 

Corn 2 3 
\ Coyote 2 I 

3adger 3 

Crane 2 I 

Tobacco 2 

Frog I 


In taking the shi’wanakwe census, data were also secured which 
contribute to our knowledge of the shi’wanakwe organization and in a 
measure to that of the Zufii fraternity in general. 

The Rocky Mountain beeplant and the meat of the jack-rabbit are 
taboo to the shi’wanakwe. The same taboos fall upon the shikani 
(kurena) fraternity or society of Laguna! and of Cochiti.2 The sh7’wa- 
nakwe have a traditional connection with the ne’wekwe just as the shikani 
or guirana have with the kashare,’ the Keresan counterpart of the ne’wekwe. 
shi’ wanakwe and ne’wekwe are said to have separated during “the coming 

1E. C. Parsons, “Notes on the Ceremonialism of Laguna,”’ Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. X1x, pt. 1, New York, 1919. 

2 Father Noél. Dumarest, ‘“‘ Notes on Cochiti,’"’ Memoirs, American Anthropological 
Association, vol. VI, no. 3, 1919. 

3 At Laguna the kaskare are said to have got their rules irom the shikani. 


The kaskare come from the east where the Sun lives. They themselves live 
under a lake where there is a whirlpool. The rings around their eyes and mouth 


represent the whirlpool. 
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up,” aad there is a specific myth of shi’wanakwe producing the first 
ne'wekwe.' A certain shi’wanakwe member is commonly referred to as 
ne’wekwe an cha'le, the child of the ne’wekwe, and at times he “plays” 
with them. But whenever the nemosona cannot get enough ne’wekwe 
to play, he may invite any shi’ wanakwe to play. Afterwards the head 
of the coéperating shi’ wanakwe might be washed in a ne’wekwe household, 
but “they would not name him”’ i. e., initiate him into the ne’wekwe. 
Both the shi’ wanakwe* and the shikani appear to have a claim upon the 
use of the cosmic symbols, although this use is so general that any special 
adoption is dubious. The two groups also have a claim upon the use of 
the sparrow-hawk feathers or, perhaps one should say, this feather is 
associated with them. The shi’ wanakwe wear two sparrow-hawk feath- 
ers in their hair in place of the eagle feather worn by other fraternities, 
and to the masks of the shikani (quirana) of Cochiti sparrow-hawk 
feathers were attached. In Laguna the shikani cheani shared with the 
chakwena impersonations the right to the sparrow-hawk feather. 

The shikani, like other Keresan societies, have both curing and rain- 
making functions, and at Cochiti, as well as at Laguna, the society 
was split into curing and rainmaking divisions, the quirana (kurena) 
were rainmakers only. Moreover, at Cochiti, a woman was attached 
to the group and called shiwanna (storm, i. e., rain)* chaiani, performed 
a special rainmaking rite with suds and had charge of a special fetich.* 
In pursuing the equation between the Keresan shikani and the Zuii 
shi’ wanakwe we note with interest that there is a tradition at Zufii that 
the shi’ wanakwe were formerly rainmakers, 7. e., ashiwanni. On one 
occasion they caused so much rain that the people got angry and they 
gave up being ashiwanni.® The monthly prayer-stick offering of the 
shi’ wanakwe, unlike that of the other fraternities, contains feathersticks 
to the dead, 7. e., the rainmakers. 

In reflecting upon these facts which suggest that the shi’ wanakwe 
was once, like the shuma’kwe,® an undifferentiated type of society with 

1See M. C. Stevenson, Zufii Indians,” p. 428. . Twenty-third Annual 
Report, Bureau American Ethnology, 1901-02. 

2 E. C. Parsons, “‘ Notes on Zufii,”” Pt. u, pp. 229-30, Memoirs, American Anthro- 
pological Association, vol. IV, no. 4, 1917. 

8’ The masked rainmakers at Cochiti are or were also called shiwanna. 

4 A like functionary attached to the ishteani or Flint society. 

Stevenson mentions an old woman custodian of the shiwannakwe fetich. (The 
Zufii Indians,”’ p. 429.) 

5 Cp. too, “The Zufii Indians,”’ p. 429. 


® The officers of the shuma’kwe are ashiwenni and the fraternity conducts rain 
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both curing and rainmaking functions and organization, we should recall 
another Zufii tradition, the tradition that the shi’ wanakwe is the oldest of 
the Zufi fraternities. 

CLEWs PARSONS 


POLYNESIAN TomBs: A CORRECTION 


IN a note published in this journal (vol. xx, no. 4, p. 456) I pro- 
posed to amend in some particulars Dr. Rivers’ conclusions on ‘“Sun- 
Cults and Megaliths in Oceania” (vol. xvi. (1915) p. 443). Un- 
fortunately I was on service abroad and having only jotted notes to 
work upon it was impossible to correct any oversight that might get in. 
Dr. Rivers points out to me that on p. 460 I have overlooked the strong 
evidence he brought forward proving the connection between the areoi 
and sun-worship, that it was not a mere inference of his, but a fact 
vouched for by Maerenhout. This gives the areoi a very different aspect 
from that which I suggested. I must apologize for this oversight; having 
only extracts to work on I looked to Dr. Rivers’ criticisms to prevent 
any inaccuracy from getting into print; but unfortunately they were 
attracted by other matter and so missed this unfair statement of his 


own case. 


A. M. Hocart 
EXETER COLLEGE, 


OxForRD, ENGLAND 


Coca AND BETEL CHEWING: A QUERY 


In his work The American Indian (p. 30), Dr. Wissler calls attention 
to the striking coincidence between the method of coca-chewing, as it 
prevails along the west coast of South America, and the betel-nut con- 
sumption in southeastern Asia and Melanesia, in that both narcotics 
are taken together with pulverized shells or ashes. The analogy is so 
manifest and complete that the assumption of an historical connection 
becomes inevitable. The question arises, however, whether the Ameri- 
can practice is pre-Columbian or merely the result of circumstances 
growing out during the period of the Conquista. Being engaged for 
years on the collection of materials for a history of the cultivated plants 
of this continent, I recently had occasion to read a book by Max Steffen, 
entitled Die Landwirtschaft bet den altamerikanischen Kulturvélkern 
ceremonials. In Keresan shuma means the dead, the skeleton. The shumacekoli 
masks of both Laguna and Sia were passed over to the Zufii, but the Zufii fraternity 
antedated these gifts. Belonging apparently to the same complex of concepts as the 
shi’ wanakwe, the shuma’kwe may have been at Zufii a later institution. 
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(Leipzig, 1883), which seems to be little known in this country. There 
we are informed as follows (p. 60): ‘‘When Oviedo (J/ist. gen., lib. 26, c. 
30) asserts that the Chibcha chewed the hayo [-coca] leaf with lime like 
the Peruvians, he is surely wrong in this point; for Piedrahita (lib. 1, 
c. 3), a careful and trustworthy writer, reports that they had formerly 
chewed the plain leaf, and that only since the arrival of the Spaniards 
they have added the lime of snails introduced by some Spaniards and 
called poporo, as well as another substance, style d anua, which intoxicates 


the senses.”” The Spanish text of Piedrahita runs as follows 


De antes usaban mascar esta yerva simple, pero ya la mezclan con cal de 
caracoles, que han introducido algunos Espafioles, y llaman Popéro, y con Anua, 


que es otro genero de masa que embriaga los sentidos. 


On the other hand, however, in speaking of the coca cultivation of ancient 


Peru, Steffen says (p. 116), ““As at present, so also prior to the Conquest, 


the leaf was rolled up into small globule Ss, usually with unslaked lime : and 
thus chewed.”” The authority for this statement is Oviedo (J/ist. gen., 

bh. 26, c. 30). Here, Oviedo is upheld, at least not contradicted, by 
Steffen, while in the case of the Chibcha of Colombia he is wrong. If 


he should really err in the latter case, is it not equally possible that he 


may err in the case of Peru? Or if we assume pre-Spanish practice for 


Peru, why reject it for Colombia, merely on the authority of Piedrahita? 
Steffen’s standpoint seems to me inconsistent. T.A. Joyce (South Amer 
can Archaeology, p. 122) remarks with reference to Peru, “It has been 


ious to the conquest.”” Un- 


said that lime was not used in times 


fortunately he does not tell us by whom it has been said, and on what 


evidence the statement is based (‘‘one of the Conquerors says”’ is one of 


the rubber-stamps gracing his pages 
in elucidating this question which 


I appeal to Americanists for hel; 


is one of importance. If the Spanish importation theory be correct, 
the historical problem would naturally be much (I even feel like saying, 
unfortunately, too much) simplified. With all respect for Piedrahita, 
however, I am not inclined to accept it solely on his testimony. Are 
there other ancient Spanish sources touching this point? Is there any 
archaeological evidence? Have remains of coca leaves with or without 


lime ever been discovered in ancient graves of Colombia and Peru? Any 


information will be gratefully appreciated. 


B. LAUFER 
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Coca AND BETEL CHEWING: A REPLY 


The question brought up by Dr. Laufer is an interesting one. Pedro 
de Cieza de Leon, perhaps the most reliable of the early chroniclers, 
went to the New World the year that Pizarro began his Conquest (1532). 


In Chapter xcvi of his “Travels’’ he tells us that in all parts of the 


Indies through which he traveled he observed that the natives took great 
delight in having herbs and roots in their mouths. In most of the villages 
subject to Cali and Popayan they go about with small coca leaves in their 
mouths to which they apply a mixture, which they carry in a calabash, 
made from a certain earth-like lime. 

A very common object in prehistoric Peruvian collections is the 
lime-gourd, often full of lime. The gourds commonly contain the stick 
(often of bone) by which the lime was introduced into the cud. 

In the represt ntations of scenes of their laily life, on their pottery 
vessels, the ancient Peruvian potters have solved many knotty problems 
for us, and they did not neglect the one under discussion. Vessels show 
ing human figures with lime gourds, and indeed in the act of taking the 
lime are not uncommon. A good example from Trujillo will be found in 
Dr. Baessler's ‘‘ Ancient Peruvian Art,” plate 39, figure 199. 

The finding of so many lime-gourds and representations of men taking 


lime with pottery known to be pre-Spanish would seem to prove that the 


use of lime antedated the advent of Europeans. 


W. MEAD 
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OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


[To THE MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION: 


I have received a communication from the National Research Coun- 


cil stating that a Division of Anthropology and Psychology has been 
created in that organization and that the Anthropological Association 
is invited to select a number of delegates to participate in the final 
organization of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology. It 
seems advisable to have a special meeting of the Council to consider this 
proposal and to make the selection of delegates. I am therefore con- 


sidering the calling of a Council meeting earl 


y in October, notice of which 
will be sent you in due time In the meantime, I should be glad to have 
you consider the proposed plan, the outline of which is as follows: 

As a detail in the administration of the Division, a secretary will be 
employed to act for the division as a whol This officer must reside in 
Washington. 


1. The membership of the Division shall be equally divided between psy- 
chology and anthropology, and for the present shali be limited to nine members 
representing psychology and nine representing anthropology. 

2. The leading organization in each of the two subjects represented shall be 
asked to nominate six representatives for membership in the Division, the six 
persons thus nominated, in conference with the Executive Board of the Research 
Council to nominate the remaining three for each subject It is understood that 
the American Psychological Association will nominate the six members for psy- 
chology, and the American Anthropological Association the six members for 
anthropology. 

3. The eighteen members selected shall elect from their number a Chairman 
for the Division of Anthropology and Psychology, and the nine representatives 
ol each subject shall elect a¢ hairman for a section to be organized for ea h subje Be 

4. For the present the work of the Division shall be divided so that general 
matters will be cared for | y the whole Division under the direction of the Chair 
man of the Division, the sections holding rather frequent meetings under the 
direction of the Section Chairman. 

The general plan for the organization of the National Research 
Council was published in Science, May 16, 1919. This will give an idea 
of the organization as a whole in which our Division is to function. 


CLARK WISSLER, 
President 


| 
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To THE MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION: 

We have been invited to select six delegates to the proposed sec tion 
of the National Research Council dealing with anthropology and psy- 
chology. The original request of the Research Council was that we call 
a special meeting to pass on the proposal and to select delegates, but it 
has proven impossible to have such a meeting this summer nor is there 
reason to believe that a sufficient number of members could be assembled, 
before the annual meeting. In view of these difficulties it has been 
proposed that a mail vote be taken. While there is no authority for 
such a procedure it seems the only solution. Will you not, therefore, 
register your vote and so pledge yourself to vote for the approval of this 
action at the next annual meeting. Please vote upon the following: 

1. Do you favor participation in the organization of the National 
Research Council? 

2. The Executive Committee has nominated twelve candidates for 
the six places upon the Sectionai Committee of the National Research 
Council. Please make up a ballot containing these twelve names, or 
thers, in order of your preference. The six receiving the greatest 
number of votes will be declared elected. 

A prompt return to the undersigned is desired. 

CLARK WISSLER, 


President 
New York City, 


September 2, 1919 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE NOMINATING BALLOT 


Boas Wissler Goddard Lowie 
Fewkes Laufer Swanton Hooton 
Kroeber Dixon Tozzer MacCurdy 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 
The canvass of the mail vote of the Council has been completed. 
The President appointed a committee consisting of B. T. B. Hyde, 
George H. Pepper, and Louis R. Sullivan to canvass the vote. They 


report as follows: 


Dear Dr. Wissler: 
Herewith you will find a report of the committee appointed by you to can- 


vass the ballots of the Council of the American Anthropological Association for 


— 
= 
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six members in the National Research Council. The total number of votes 
cast was forty-eight. Question A: Yes, 40; No, 2; non-voting, 6. Question B: 
the following have a majority vote for their respective positions. 
1. Boas 3. Kroeber 5. Fewkes 
2. Wissler 4. Laufer 6. Dixon 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) B. T. B. Hype 
Geo. H. PEPPER 
L. R. SULLIVAN 
Very truly yours, 
CLARK WISSLER, 


President. 
New York City, 
September 17, 1919 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION: 

By authorization of the Executive Committee, acting upon the choice 
of the Council as indicated by the report of the special committee to 
canvass the ballots of the Council, I declare the following members of 
our Association elected as delegates to the National Research Council, 
Section of Anthropology and Psychology: Franz Boas, Roland B. Dixon, 
J. Walter Fewkes, A. L. Kroeber, Berthold Laufer, Clark Wissler. 

CLARK WISSLER, 
President 
New City, 
September 24, 1919 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 20, IQIQ. 
Dear Professor Holmes: 

Since you have circulated among the Council of our Association a 
number of communications protesting against the result of the trial 
ballot of the Executive Committee, I hope you will permit me to reply 
in the same open manner. 

First, allow me to call attention to the clause in our Constitution 
defining the status, powers, and duties of the Executive Committee. 
It is clearly stated that this Committee shall “act in behalf of the 
Association, except during the meetings of the Association or of the 
Council, in all matters requiring attention.”” (The members are elected 
and not appointed by the President.) There can be no question as to 


the right of the Committee to itself name the delegates, if it chose to 
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assume that responsibility. What it did, was to refer the result of its 
preliminary ballot to the Council with a call for a vote. 

However, you have not questioned the authority of the Committee, 
but in your letter of September third, raise two points of objection to 
the method adopted by it: (a) that the trial vote of the Executive Com- 


mittee ‘‘cannot but interfere by suggestion with the unbiased selection 
that is the right of each member of the Council’; (6) “further, it does 
not appear that members of the Executive Committee, having expressed 
preferences, may not have as individuals the supplementary privilege 
of enforcing the selection.” 

The first objection (a) seemingly applies to any ballot or list of 
names presented to a voter, but the point here is, would the presentation 
of the Committee's list lead the members of our Council to vote against 
their convictions? That it would influence them to that extent is to 
me unthinkable. 

As to (+), I do not follow you. The members of the Committee are 
members of the Council and so cannot be denied a vote at any election. 
As a rule, members of a nominating committee do not lose their right to 
vote by virtue of having expressed a preference. 

As I seg it, both the preceding objections would apply to any election 
in which a committee suggested names for consideration and are, there- 
fore, objections to the accepted way of doing things. However, in your 
letter of September fourth you raise an entirely different point, v/z.: 
“I wish to express a doubt that the Executive Committee fully polled 
would authorize such a palpable slight to the National Museum.” 

As to “fully polled,’’ I can answer definitely; two-thirds of the 
Committee voted; their vote was decisive. Action upon this vote was 
warranted by custom. 

Now as to the question of the National Museum; the fundamental 
point here is, as to whether institutions are to be represented in the divi- 
sions of the National Research Council. My understanding and that of 
the Committee is, that the principle of institutional representation was 
considered in the formation of the National Research Council, but 
rejected as impractical. Hence, it was our duty to consider research 
men only, regardless of their institutional and geographical antecedents. 
Institutional representation would call for no action by the Association; 
at least there would be no voting for delegates, since an individual would 
be a member of the division solely by virtue of his institutional status. 
I can assure you, therefore, that your interpretation of the ballot as 


a discrimination against the National Museum, and such other institu- 


| 
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tions as did not find names of their officers upon the list, came as a 
surprise to the Committee. Further, we were pained to read the word 
“slight’’ in your letter. That is an ugly word and needs no definition 
to an American. I regret that you apply it to the members of the Com- 
mittee as well as to me. I assure you that no member of the Committee 
had the least thought of “‘slighting’’ any person or museum. 

Again, you may recall that you wrote me June twenty-third, stating 
that you could not think of taking the part of a delegate for reasons of 
health. The Committee had opportunity to know this and doubtless, 
like myself, accepted your decision with regret. I am sure that the 
Committee would have been glad to vote for you, had you left them free 
to do so. The one great sorrow this misunderstanding brings to us, is 
that you should be made unhappy at a time when the rewards and joys 
of a great and distinguished career should be yours. Yet, since you raised 
these questions, we had no choice but to proceed with their discussion. 
Please accept, therefore, this expression of our good will and our regret 
that you should have misinterpreted our actions 

Believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CLARK WISSLER 
Pror. W. H. HOoLMEs, 
U.S. National Museum, 


Washington, D. C. 
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MEETING OF THE RESEARCH COUNCII 


THE first meeting of the Division of Anthropology and Psycholog) 
National Research Council, was held in Washington, October 20th. The 
membership, of the Division is now as follows:—to serve until July 1 
1920, Franz Boas, A. Hrdlitka, E. L. Thorndike, Walter D. Scott, Mar 
garet F. Washburn, Clark Wissler; July 1, 1921, James R. Angell 
Raymond Dodge, S. I. Franz, J. Walter Fewkes, P. E. Goddard 
\. M. Tozzer; July 1, 1922, Roland B. Dixon, A. L. Kroeber, Berthold 
Laufer, C. E. Seashore, Lewis M. Terman, G. M. Whipple. 

Dr. A. M. Tozzer was elected chairman of the Division for the cur 
rent year and Dr. W. B. Bingham, vice-chairmar However, Dr. Tozzer 


passed autom itically to 


declined to serve therefore the chairmanship | 


Dr. Bingham. As organized the division is under the direction of a 


chairman, vice-chairman and an executive committee of which the pr 
ceding officers are members ex officio. The other members of the Ex 
ecutive Committee are Franz Boas, ] \ ilter Fewkes, Walter D. Scott, 


and S. I. Franz 


THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The annual meetings of the American Anthropological Association 
and of the \merican Folk-Lore Society will be held at the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, December 29, 30, and 31 

The tentative programme is as follows 
Monday, Dec. 29: 

9.00 A.M. Council meeting, A.A.A 
12.00 M. Council meeting, A.F.L.S. 
1.00 P.M. Luncheon, Colonial Club. 
2.00 P.M. Meeting for papers, A.A.A 
5.00 P.M. T ea (plac e to be announ ed later 
30 P.M. Dinner, Colonial Club. 
Tuesday, Dec. 30: 
9.00 A.M. Meeting for papers, A.A.A 
1.00 P.M. Luncheon, Colonial Club. 
2.00 P.M. Annual meeting, Presidential Address and_ papers, 


A.F.L.S. 
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7.00 P.M. Buffet Supper, 7 Bryant St. 

8.00 P.M. Council, A.A.A. 7 Bryant St. 

8.30 P.M. Annual meeting, A.A.A. 7 Bryant St. 
Wednesday, Dec. 31: 

Trip by motor to Museums at Salem and Andover. 


Dr. Wm. C. Mills made extensive mound excavations in ‘ne Flint 
Ridge district, Muskingum county, Ohio. One of the longest marches 
revealed an unusual condition, its interior being formed of a mass of 
flint nodules arranged around a rectangular opening at the center. On 
the floor of this enclosure was a single burial. With the skeleton were 
a number of unusual copper ornaments together with typical specimens 
of the Hopewell type. H.C. Shetrone, of the Ohio State Museum, and 
J. Arthur MacLean, of the Cleveland Museum of Art, assisted in the 


excavations. 


The Journal of the Biher and Orissa Research Society, published in 
Bankipore, India, contains many articles of interest to anthropologists. 
The third volume issued in 1917 (588 pp.) embodies two interesting studies 
from the pen of Sarat Chandra Roy on Social Organization of the Birhor 
and Kinship Organization of the Birhor, the latter giving a long list of 
relationship terms. Our totemists may be interested in the same 
author's, “A Note on Totemism Amongst the Asurs’’. C. W. Anderson 
contributes an article on Prehistoric Stone Implements found in the 
Singhbhum District, illustrated by nine plates. Besides, there is a great 


deal of good folklore material in this volume. 


From the Korrespondenz-Blatt for 1918 we learn of the death of 
Dr. Ludwig Stieda, emeritus professor of anatomy at the University of 
Kénigsberg. Stieda was born in Riga in 1837, studied medicine at the 
universities of Dorpat, Giessen, Erlangen, and Vienna, graduated as 
Doctor of Medicine in 1861, and was associated with the University of 
Dorpat until 1885, when he was invited to the chair of anatomy and the 
directorship of the anatomical institute at Kénigsberg. Here he re- 
mained until his retirement in 1912. The last years of his life were spent 
in Giessen. Stieda contributed exhaustive surveys of Russian literature 


to the Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 2 


By way of supplementing Dr. MacCurdy’s report on the Academic 
Teaching of Anthropology, printed in the January-March issue of this 
journal, Professor T. Wingate Todd offers a course on Racial Anatomy 
in the School of Medicine of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
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AN international review entitled El Mexico Aniiquo has been es- 
tablished under the editorship of Herman Beyer. It will deal with the 
archaeology, ethnology, and linguistics of Mexico. The third number, 
dated September, 1919, contains an article by Dr. Walter Staub en- 
titled ‘‘Some Data about the Pre-Hispanic and the Now Living Huastec 


Indians.” 


BELGIAN anthropologists have founded an Association pour l'étude et 
lenseignement des sciences anthropologique with headquarters and a 
School (Ecole libre d’ Anthropologie) at Liége. There are thirteen pro- 
fessors giving courses in physical anthropology, criminology, archaeolog 


y; 
ethnology, linguistics, etc. Diplomas are granted after two years’ 


residence and the writing of a thesis meriting publication 


PauL SE£BILLOT, the celebrated French folklorist, died in Paris o1 
April 23, 1918. He was the author of numerous books, among them 


being a four-volume work on “ Folk-lore de Francs 


L’ Anthropologie announces the death of Dr. Léon Poutrin. well 
known for his researches in the French Congo and on the Central African 
Pygmies. He was born on February 28, 1880 and died in the course of 


hospital service on November 20, 1918. 


Mr. ERNEST VOLK who was engaged for many years under the late 
Professor Putnam in archaeological work at Trenton, N. J. was fatally 


injured in an automobile accident September 15th 


CHARLES CONRAD ABBoTT, the author of “Primitive Industries,’”’ 
died July 27th. A notice of Dr. Abbott’s work and writings will appear 


in a later issue. 


PROFESSOR GUSTAF RETZINS, one of the pioneers in the science of 
physical anthropology, died July 21st, at Stockholm, Sweden \ re- 


view of the life of Professor Retzins will appear later 


Mr. ArtHuR C. PARKER of the New York State Museum has been 
at work excavating the Seneca Indian village situated on Boughton 
Hill at Victor, New York, during the past summer. As the Boughton 
Hill site is that of an important Seneca stronghold destroyed by the 
French Governor Denonville the remains were very largely of the Colonial 
Contact period. Nevertheless, Mr. Parker and his assistants discovered 


a number of good specimens of Iroquoian pipes, a remarkably carved 
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bone comb, and some objects of wood and fabric, the latter being pre- 


served in brass and copper kettles placed with the dead. 


Mr. ALANSON B. SKINNER of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, New York City, spent the months of May and June 
in Wisconsin among the Menominee Indians where he obtained a set 
of phonograph records illustrating the songs and ritual of the medicine 
dance. He also, in association with Dr. S. A. Barrett of the Public 
Museum of the City of Milwaukee, opened 21 circular and linear mounds 
in Showano county, Wisconsin. In some instances primary burials with 
accompaniments, usually pottery vessels, were found but many of the 
mounds, particularly the linear mounds, were found to contain only 
secondary burials such as bundles of bones or small deposits of charred 
human remains. The months of August and September Mr. Skinner 
spent in Jefferson county, New York, among the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence. He obtained a large series of bone implements from 
the Iroquoian sites of that region including an unusual number of bone 
objects decorated with incised chevron designs. The most important 
specimens obtained, however, were two fine examples of eastern Iro- 
quoian pottery jars of ornate type discovered in crevices in the Talus at 
the foot of a bluff on the Indian river in the town of Theresa, New York. 
The latter part of the season was spent by Mr. Skinner in Cayuga county, 
New York where many objects were obtained from the village sites, and 
cemetaries of the Cayuga Indians of both the prehistoric and Jesuit 


Mission period were collected. 


Dr. S. A. BARRETT of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee 
has spent the summer in excavating the famous earthworks of Aztalan, 


Wisconsin, where a large series of very interesting materiai was obtained. 


Mr. D. A. Capzow of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 


Foundation, has returned from a trip to the Arctic where he secured 
an unusually complete collection of ethnological material from the 
Copper Eskimo of Coronation Gulf and the neighboring northern Atha- 


pascan tribes. 
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